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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


[ec the aftermath of Geneva two kinds of folly are becoming apparent. 


On the one hand people who always thought that the Cold War was 

the product of British imperialism and American plutocratic ambition, 
and who refused to believe that the Russians could have predatory designs 
on their neighbours, are now giving way to an orgy of premature jubila- 
tion. On the other hand a growing lobby of pessimists, cranks, ideo- 
logues, and those who have either appeasement or pro-Communist 
records to live down, is making its disapproval felt. The task of Western 
statesmen is to resist and counteract in every way possible the influence 
of these two most dangerous groups. If they are allowed to get out of 
hand the diplomatic opportunity which now exists will be wasted.. 


Gestures not to be Despised 


EADERS of this Review are well enough aware that the Communist 
Powers have been, and still are, a major potential threat; that their 
present more amenable attitude is almost entirely due to American 
nuclear superiority and the emergence of N.A.T.O.; and that success in 
negotiating with them depends upon the maintenance of Allied strength. 
All this is axiomatic. 
But it is no less important to realize that diplomacy involves good 
manners and an appreciation of friendly gestures, even when they come 
from people whose political methods and institutions we deplore. It 
also involves a large measure of faith, which is not at all the same thing 
as wishful thinking. When, for instance, the Russian leaders show a 
disposition to be hospitable and convivial (which is very much in the 
tradition of their country) we should not be unduly sceptical. Such 
behaviour on their part involves a public change of front, a visible correc- 
tive to much of the propaganda which has been fed to the Russian people 
in recent years. And Marshal Bulganin’s and Mr. Kruschev’s acceptance 
of Sir Anthony Eden’s invitation to visit this country early next year 
should not be dismissed as valueless. Even if they came with no other 
purpose than to hoodwink their opposite numbers in Britain (an assump- 
tion which we should be very reluctant to make), the mere fact that they 
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are coming will be interpreted in Russia, and should be interpreted here, 
as an act of reconciliation. 


What are Our Objectives? 


HOSE who denounce the Geneva meeting in unmeasured language 

should ask themselves seriously: What are the objectives of British 
foreign policy? A leading article in the Spectator on August 12 contained 
the following statement. ‘‘ The aim of the West is to see Russia back 
behind the frontiers of 1939, and the peoples of Eastern Europe freed 
from the yoke that presses so tyrannically upon them.” If this is really 
the West’s aim, there can be no hope of all-round disarmament in the 
near future and little hope of avoiding a third world war. 

In our view the two paramount objectives in the world to-day are 
disarmament and security: in a word, peace. The basic condition for 
both disarmament and security is a balance of power, and anything which 
tends to undermine that balance is supremely undesirable, whatever its 
merits on ethical or sentimental grounds. We have every reason to regret 
the occupation of Eastern Europe and to sympathize with those who are 
living under oppressive foreign rule. If they are able to liberate themselves, 
or if in the course of time the rigours of their lot are mitigated, so much 
the better. But it is not for us to liberate them by force of arms or to 
prejudice the chances of world disarmament by seeking to subvert govern- 
ments with which we have diplomatic relations. In the cold logic of 
international bargaining we cannot complain of Communist activity in 
Western countries and dependencies, if at the same time we are encourag- 
ing the peoples of Eastern Europe to overthrow their Communist 
régimes. 


Beware of Sentiment- 


OLITICIANS and journalists should remind themselves constantly 

that diplomacy and sentiment go ill together. Good manners are, as 
we have said, vital in negotiation, and these should be shown by the 
Press no less than by negotiating statesmen, because foreigners who have 
spent all their lives under despotic conditions too easily assume that what 
appears in free newspapers and periodicals is directly inspired by govern- 
ment. But whereas courtesy can assist, sentiment can only mar, the efforts 
of diplomacy. 

This is not a cynical doctrine. When Pitt said that England had saved 
herself by her exertions and Europe by her example he was uttering a 
profound and suggestive truth. It is not our business to save other coun- 
tries by our exertions. If they choose to follow our example, that is 
‘ another matter. Britain should never be prepared to go to war, and 
should never use minatory language, unless her own safety and vital 
interests are threatened. And what is true of Britain should be true of 
other countries as well. 
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Why Have We Fought? 


ESTERN democracies—and especially the great English-speaking 
democracies—like to flatter themselves that they have fought two 
world wars for the sake of high-sounding abstract principles. In fact they 
have done nothing of the kind. Britain would not have declared war on 
Germany in 1914 or in 1939 unless she had felt her national survival to 
be at stake. The United States came into the first world war because 
German U-boat attacks were threatening her Atlantic lifeline, and in 
the second world war she maintained her formal neutrality until she 
was attacked by the Japanese and until Hitler declared war upon her. 
The lesson of 1939 is particularly instructive, because it relates to 
Eastern Europe. The Chamberlain Government gave a guarantee to 
Poland, which provided a casus belli when Germany invaded that country. 
But no one in his right senses could suppose that either Mr. Chamberlain 
or the British people would have created such a situation simply out of 
love for the Poles. It so happened that, after the rape of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland seemed to be the next country on the list; and the Chamberlain 
Government, having belatedly realized that Hitler was an intolerable 
menace (to Britain), saw the expediency of giving a guarantee to Poland. 
We were not, in effect, saying to Hitler “‘ An attack on Poland would be 
outrageous to our conscience and sensibilities,” but rather, “‘ An attack 
on Poland would be the equivalent of an attack on us.” 


German Unity Becoming a Fetish 


F (as we have attempted to argue) it would be madness to sacrifice the 

hopes of peace to the cause of emancipating subject peoples in Eastern 
Europe, how much more foolish would it be to sacrifice those hopes to 
the cause of German reunification. We have a clear duty to support the 
Federal Republic, which is a member of the alliance upon which our 
safety depends; but we are certainly not obliged to fight for German 
unity, even verbally, if by so doing we are jeopardizing the next conference 
at Geneva, from which a general easing of world tension might come. 

It seems to us that German unity has now become a fetish in the minds 
of British and American statesmen. Sir Anthony Eden seeks to justify 
his attitude by repeatedly asserting that there can be no security in Europe 
until the two parts of Germany are reunited. It is hard to see how he can 
have arrived at this conclusion. Since Germany became a united nation less 
than a century ago she has not contributed noticeably to European security, 
and even if we can assume that the Germans have undergone a com- 
plete change of heart since 1945 (which is hardly likely in so short a time), 
we must anyway recognize that they have more to gain from the Russians 
than from us. Gratitude plays little part in politics, and there is seldom 
much love lost between victor and vanquished, even when the former 
behaves with genuine magnanimity. But insofar as the Germans can be 
expected to feel any gratitude, if their country is reunited and its frontiers 
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rectified, they will feel it towards the Russians. In fact, of course, their 
prevailing emotion will be one of self-satisfaction. They will have 
exploited the Cold War to their own maximum advantage, and they will 
have regained their own freedom of action. 


Safety and Peace 


- this reasoning is sound, it follows that Germany will be no less of a 
problem reunited than divided; indeed, she might well be more of a 
problem from our point of view. In all probability the Russians will 
see this for themselves, and will soon start offering the West Germans 
terms which they will not be able to refuse. But meanwhile progress can 
be made on the wider issues of security, and the mischief-making capacity 
of a reunited Germany correspondingly reduced. 

Our aim, therefore, at this stage should not be to “ push back ”’ the 
Iron Curtain, but rather to make it less hard and opaque. On the Rus- 
sian side there have already been encouraging signs, and if we are patient 
now it is possible that by the year 1984 the nightmare which George 
Orwell conjured up may have lost its terrible relevance. In an atmo- 
sphere of safety and peace the whole complexion of the world may alter; 
but we are bound to repeat that safety and peace depend, in the first 
instance, upon a balance of power. Later on they may be cherished for 
their own sakes. 


Sudanese Independence 


NDER the 1953 agreement between Egypt and Britain, the Sudanese 

Parliament was to be allowed to choose between union with Egypt 
and total independence. Since the agreement was signed the Egyptians 
have spared no efforts to sway the Sudanese in favour of “‘ unity of the 
Nile Valley,” but in spite of all these efforts—or perhaps because of them 
—the Sudanese Parliament has voted unanimously for independence, and 
this decision has been greeted with great popular enthusiasm in 
Khartoum. . 

British and Egyptian forces are pledged to leave the Sudan within three 
months of the self-government resolution, and the country has now to 
face a period of intense political activity, while a Constituent Assembly 
is elected or, alternatively, a plebiscite held on the independence issue. 
The Sudan’s success as a free nation will depend upon her ability to 
resolve the tension between North and South. That this is still very 
much in existence is shown by the mutiny which broke out in the South 
soon after the independence vote. First reports indicated that three 
officers—all Northerners—were missing, and the Governor-General had 
to proclaim a State of Emergency from his holiday retreat in Scotland. 

We hope that the Sudan will master all her difficulties and develop 
happily as a united nation. 
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Wage Claims 


HE Confederation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions has 

announced that it will soon be making another large wage demand, 
and the executive committee of the National Union of Railwaymen has 
also asked that a new claim be made on behalf of N.U.R. members. At 
a time when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is striving to control infla- 
tion such claims are a very grave threat to the nation’s economy. The 
combination of strikes and wage demands would be harmful enough even 
if the country had little to face in the way of foreign competition. But 
in present circumstances, when our rivals in trade are forging ahead and 
working on the whole harder than we are, the failure of trade union 
leaders to impart a sense of urgency to the ranks of organized labour is 
utterly deplorable. The T.U.C. has shown its awareness of the danger, 
but effective leadership can only come from the chief officers of the 
individual unions. So far that leadership has not been forthcoming, or 
has been exercised largely in the wrong direction. 


Miners and Foreign Labour 


ERHAPS the worst example of perversity and irresponsibility among 

trade unionists has been the attitude of the National Union of Mine- 
workers towards the suggestion—recently revived by Mr. Sam Watson 
in a courageous speech—that foreign labour be recruited to make good 
the shortage of manpower in the mines. This idea has since been put to 
the Union’s branches and the response has been almost uniformly negative. 
In view of the country’s coal problem, and its reaction upon the balance of 
payments, we find the miners’ attitude completely inexcusable. Whatever 
injustices they may have had to endure in the past, and however unpleasant 
their work may be even now, they cannot be justified in sabotaging the 
country and at the same time denying their fellow-workers from other 
lands the opportunity to earn a livelihood. 

Three years ago we published in this Review an article by Mr. Alfred 
Robens, who had been Minister of Labour in the Socialist Government, 
in which he strongly argued the case for recruiting Italian workers for 
British mines. At that time the Conservative Government was so 
anxious to avoid any trouble on the labour front that it tamely accepted 
the N.U.M.’s ban. We felt then, and are still of the opinion, that this 
was a very serious mistake. Some effort should have been made at the 
highest Ministerial level, if only by exhortation, to show the miners the 
error of their ways. 


P.M.G. and Free Speech 


UCH indignation has been aroused by the Postmaster-General’s 
ukase to the B.B.C. and the I.T.A. limiting discussion of matters 
which are about to be debated in Parliament. We are absolutely opposed 
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to any limitation of free discussion or free speech, except that which the 
law provides for the safeguarding of individual rights. Even Parlia- 
mentary privilege, which may perhaps already have been stretched too 
far, can be justified in terms of individual freedom, since it enables M.P.s 
to champion the rights of the subject without fear or favour. But Dr. 
Hill’s ban cannot be justified on these grounds. Its aim must be to 
protect Parliament against the pressure of uninformed or semi-informed 
opinion. But in that case, what about the newspapers? 

The Government has the support of the Leader of the Opposition in 
its attempt to muzzle the broadcasting corporations, but it is unlikely 
that the decision of the two Front Benches will stand up against the 
storm of criticism which it has provoked. Some of this criticism has 
been exaggerated. For instance we do not at all agree that Parliament 
is a farce and M.P.s no better than robots. The most valuable work in 
Parliament is done behind the scenes, and there can be no doubt that 
modern media of publicity do not assist wise deliberation. Nevertheless 
the principle of free discussion must be upheld, and this applies no less 
to sound broadcasting and television than to the Press. 


Test Matches 


— highlight and climax of a very pleasant cricket season, away 
from all the heat and dust of international and domestic politics, 
was England’s victory in the fifth and final Test match at the Oval, which 
meant that the home side had just managed to win the rubber. Despite 
their defeat South Africa enhanced their reputation. Honour is satisfied 
on both sides. England retains the title, but the South Africans gain 
fresh laurels after their success in Australia against all the odds. Their 
largely new and untried team was written off before it had set foot in 
Australia, but under the shrewd, cheerful and inspiring captaincy of 
Cheetham, it held the Australians, still at their most formidable, to a 
draw after losing, as here in England, the early matches in the series. 

The South Africans came here with their fielding known to be super- 
lative and with the best off-spin bowler in the world, but with their batting 
a doubtful quantity on pitches that helped the spin bowlers. The tour 
has not only confirmed that, but has added more: a splendid team spirit 
and one of the best of a type that had all but vanished from modern Test 
cricket—the young all-rounder, Goddard. It has been McGlew who made 
the runs in the Tests, not McLean; Heine and Goddard who took the 
wickets, as well as Tayfield. The Tests have been played in the best 
tradition of cricket, which is a game to be enjoyed, not a grim struggle to 
be endured. All honour to both teams, particularly to South Africa. 
Cricket and the summer has been all the better for their coming. 
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POVERTY AND COMMUNISM 


By LORD COLERAINE 


I 

OVERTY is the breeding-ground 
P= Communism.” From how 
many platforms have we not 

said it? And how often do we stop to 
think before we speak? The short 
answer, I suspect, is “‘ Never.” For if 
we did we should see that this is one of 
those question-begging slogans, some- 
where between a half-truth and a deli- 
berate lie, which we use to save ourselves 
the trouble of thinking and to protect 
democracy from the harsh facts of life. 

On the available evidence the con- 
nection between poverty and Com- 
munism is certainly a tenuous one. It 
is true that very often, but not always, 
they go together. There was a great 
deal of poverty in Tsarist Russia, and 
to-day Russia is a Communist State. 
Poland, Hungary and Rumania were 
all relatively poor countries, and they 
are all Communist States. Czecho- 
slovakia was one of the most prosper- 
ous countries in Europe and the one, 
probably, in which wealth was most 
evenly distributed—and Czechoslova- 
kia is a Communist State. 

There is evident danger of India 
going Communist, and yet no one 
would maintain, least of all, presum- 
ably, Mr. Nehru, that the Indian 
standard of life is lower to-day than it 
was a generation ago when there was 
no threat of Communism. Italy, they 
say, stands on the brink of Commun- 
ism, and Italy, certainly, is a poor 
country. But it is in that part of the 
country which is most prosperous that 
Communism is strongest, not where 
there is most poverty. 

No one supposes that here in Eng- 
land we stand in imminent danger of a 
Communist revolution. And yet it is 
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clear that Communism is a force more 
to be reckoned with to-day, in the 
England of full employment, high 
wages and fair shares, than ever it was 
in the ’twenties and ’thirties. And it is 
strongest not where the workers are less 
well off or in the unskilled trades. It is 
strongest where earnings are highest 
and in those trades which demand the 
greatest technical skill. Of course, 
Communism exploits poverty, but no 
more than it exploits full employment 
or high wages. 

To say that poverty breeds Commun- 
ism carries with it the implication that 
people are so goaded and driven by 
poverty that they welcome, if they do 
not positively seek, the embrace of 
Communism. But in no country that 
I have heard of, not Russia, not 
Poland, not China, not Tibet, have the 
people sought Communism. In every 
case the Communist Revolution has 
been engineered and carried through 
by a ruthless minority, a minority, 
moreover, which is quite untypical of 
the depressed and _ poverty-stricken 
proletariat which is supposed to be the 
beneficiary. And in every country the 
revolution, when it is fulfilled, is 
accompanied not only by oppression 
and terror, but also by continuing and 
deepening poverty. 


II 

When people speak of poverty as the 
cause of Communism they are think- 
ing primarily, of course, of Asia. They 
know that Asia is poor with a poverty 
more widespread and more terrible 
than anything in the West. They feel 
also, because of the riches which have 
flowed from Asia to Europe, that they 
have a vicarious responsibility for the 
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poverty of Asia. They conclude that if 
only this poverty can be lifted the threat 
of Communism will disappear, and 
with it their own sense of guilt. They 
put two and two together, and the 
answer is five. They get the wrong 
answer, because they are applying to 
Asia standards which have never had 
any validity there, the standards of 
Western civilization. 

From the point of view of an Ameri- 
can or a European of the middle 20th 
century there is much to be said, no 
doubt, for a Point 4 Programme or a 
Colombo Plan; but we deceive our- 
selves if we suppose that it will have any 
but the most indirect effect upon the 
spread of Communism. Whatever may 
be true of Europe it is surely most 
unlikely that poverty is the mainspring 
of Asian Communism, for poverty has 
never carried for Asia the implications 
that it has had for modern Europe. 
There is a profound difference which 
arises not from any dispute over 
political or economic theory, but from 
a different view of the universe and of 
man’s place in it. There is more than 
a world of difference. 

There have been ascetics in Europe, 
but asceticism is not natural to Euro- 
pean culture. Broadly speaking, West- 
ern philosophy teaches that life is good 
and that it is the duty of man to develop 
his personality and to realize himself to 
the full here on earth. It follows, there- 
fore, that great poverty, like great 
riches, is something which stands in the 
way of man’s development. And so it 
becomes a social and a moral duty to 
alleviate it. 

But the teaching of Asia is precisely 
the opposite. It is that existence is it- 
self an evil, and man’s highest hope is 
to be reabsorbed into the nothingness 
from which he came. So far from it 
being his duty to develop his per- 
sonality, he should seek to free himself 
from it. On this view of life poverty is 


not an evil to be wiped out. It is a kind 
of good which makes it easier, not more 
difficult, for man to fulfil himself. We 
are mistaken, therefore, if we imagine 
that by attacking something which the 
Asian supposes to be a good we shall 
encourage him to engage himself against 
what we consider to be an evil, but to 
which he, at best, is indifferent. 

Nor, in spite of the history of the last 
fifty years, has Asia the slightest interest 
in freedom. For the same reason for 
which we value freedom (because per- 
sonality cannot develop except in the 
context of freedom) the Asian dis- 
regards it. Anti-colonialism is not, as 
we are inclined to think, the expression 
of a natural desire for liberty; it is 
simply a violent reaction against an 
alien culture. And when Mr. Nehru, 
for example, professes his neutrality 
between Communism and the West he 
is not being affected and tiresome, like 
a fractious child who can be appeased 
with a stick of candy. He is expressing 
his equal contempt for welfare and 
freedom, ideals which we cherish in the 
West, but which are quite without con- 
tent for Asia. 


Ill 

Whether we are thinking in terms of 
Asia or of the West there is little enough 
evidence for the hypothesis that 
poverty is the cause of Communism, or 
even that it is an important contribu- 
tory factor. This is not, I know, a view 
that is generally held, but it is one that 
is worth examination. For if, as I 
believe, there are no real grounds for 
the theory that it is poverty which 
creates Communism, it is not only an 
error to act upon it; it is extremely 
dangerous, because it blinds us to the 
real nature of the Communist threat, 
and so disarms us. It persuades us that 
we are dealing with a relatively simple 
material problem which can be solved, 
relatively simply, by material means— 
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in this case by spending a little of our 
own money, to be sure, but much, much 
more of other people’s. 

But Communism is not that kind of 
a problem at all. It is something far 
more complicated and far more in- 
tractable. When we look back upon 
what has actually happened in the past 
half-century, and not on what we 
imagine to have happened, it becomes 
clear that there are predisposing cir- 
cumstances to the Communist revolu- 
tion everywhere which are always 
present, and which have nothing what- 
ever to do with poverty. Wherever we 
look, whether it is to Russia in 1917, to 
Poland in 1945, to Czechoslovakia in 
1947, or to Indo-China in 1953, we can 
see one common factor running like a 
crimson thread through it all. 

The October Revolution of 1917 was 
only possible because the Russian State 
had disintegrated under the shock of 
war. The Communist revolution in 
Poland, or the coup in Czechoslovakia, 
was only possible because the European 
system had disintegrated under the 
Shock of war. The Communist revolu- 
tion in Asia was only possible because 
the order which had been imposed by 
Western supremacy, for a century or 
so, and upon the fringes of the continent, 
had broken down, partly through war 
and partly through a growing loss of 
self-confidence, a growing confusion 
about the values of Western civiliza- 
tion. Anarchy, political and moral, is 
the prime cause of Communism. 

Communism is not the by-product of 
poverty. It is the result of the action 
of ruthless and single-minded men, 
animated by a consistent philosophy 
and sure of themselves, in a world which 
is divided, uncertain and lost. It is the 
expression not of compassion, but of 
the lust for power, and men submit 
themselves to it (apart from the fact 
that they have no choice but to submit) 
not because they want pity, but because 
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they need certainty, having lost their 
way. Communism, in short, is filling 
the vacuum of the 20th century. 

Talking with a Russian Communist, 
one is conscious above everything else 
of the firmness of his faith, of the un- 
breakable strength of his conviction 
that the values of Communism are 
bound to prevail over those of the 
West, a conviction which is certainly 
not based upon experience and which 
is far beyond the reach of logic or 
reason. So, I imagine, an educated 
Roman of the 3rd century might have 
felt when he was talking with a Chris- 
tian—that he was up against something 
illogical, even irrational, and utterly 
incomprehensible, but something, too, 
that was very formidable and frighten- 
ing in its consistency. 

Professor Butterfield has pointed out, 
indeed, that there is a terrifying parallel 
between the growth of Christianity in 
the Roman Empire and the growth of 
Communism in 20th century Europe. 
In Rome, as in modern Europe, the 
social fabric was disintegrating under 
the impact of war. Then, as now, the 
world had suddenly become smaller 
and the destruction of the barriers of 
space and time (by processes compar- 
able to those which we have experienced 
in our day) released a flood of new ideas 
which continued to sap the foundations 
of society. There, as here, new philo- 
sophies struck at traditional religion 
and induced a general scepticism and 
disillusionment. The Roman Empire, 
like the West to-day, “‘ was littered with 
what we might call the disinherited and 
the déracinés—slaves, soldiers, and 
merchants, feeling lost, feeling not 
quite at home in the world.” There 
was a spiritual vacuum which was 
filled then by the new religion. Now 
it is being filled by Communism.* 


*Christianity in European History. Herbert 
Butterfield, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 


A year ago I paid a brief visit to the 
Soviet Union. No doubt there was 
much that I did not see. No doubt 
there was much of what I did see that I 
misinterpreted. There was one thing, 
more than anything else, that impressed 
me then. Now, after twelve months, it 
is still my most vivid impression. It is 
the tremendous, the unshakeable con- 
fidence which permeates the Russian 
State, a confidence which is entirely un- 
affected by any problems there may be 
within the Soviet system, and which is 
as evident in the smallest local soviet as 
it is within the Kremlin itself. 

It is this rocklike confidence, when it 
is set against the endless self-question- 
ing, the misgivings and the guilt-com- 
plexes of Western society, -which gives 
Communism its terrible power. No 
amount of self-examination can en- 
counter it. To proclaim that poverty 
breeds Communism (and to imply that 
Western capitalism has bred poverty) 
is to increase the threat, not to ward it 
off. It increases it because it deepens 
the misgivings which are the Achilles 
heel of the Western world. 


IV 

Is it possible, once the springs of self- 
confidence have been broken, to renew 
them? Can a civilization which is 
sliding down the slope recover its foot- 
hold and climb back again? What- 
ever the philosophers of history may 
say, it is not inherently impossible. 
Civilization is not like the human body 
which is born to die, for civilization 
can renew itself with each generation. 
There were periods during the decline 
of Rome when the will reasserted itself, 
when order was restored and confidence 
regained. It could happen here. 
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It could happen here, but there is 
very little sign of its happening. It is 
not so much the policies of govern- 
ments that are at fault. It is the mood 
which those policies are designed to 
satisfy, a mood of abdication, of weari- 
ness and the kind of disillusionment 
which is always the accompaniment of 
material satisfactions. We talk a great 
deal about freedom, and we look for it 
under the protection of the Welfare 
State. We talk about freedom, but all 
that we want is the fifth freedom, the 
freedom to be comfortable and secure. 

We talk a great deal about the values 
of Western civilization, but we find it 
much more agreeable to talk about 
them than to uphold them. We have 
discovered the magic word “ Constitu- 
tion”’, and we cannot wait to thrust 
constitutional government upon those 
who will use it not to promote the 
values of Western civilization, but to 
destroy them. We are told that it is 
inevitable; if so, it is because will and 
purpose have failed, not because the 
facts have changed. The values of 
Western civilization, which have come 
to us from Greece and Palestine and 
Rome, are permanent, and if we have 
ceased to serve them except with our 
lips it is we who have changed, not they. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
weakness which Communism is ex- 
ploiting so successfully, and which it 
will continue to exploit as long as the 
weakness persists, is a failure of the 
will, not of the mind. It is not some- 
thing that can be put right by policy, but 
only by a change of heart. We have 
forgotten that man has a soul as well as 
a mind and a body. The void which 
Communism is filling is in his soul, not 
his belly. 

COLERAINE. 
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MR. BUTLER ON TRIAL 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R. BUTLER’S reputation has 
Mex suffered the severest 

setback since he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer nearly 
four years ago. Within a month of the 
return of a Conservative Administra- 
tion with a substantial majority, the 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury 
had to deny rumours of sterling de- 
valuation in the House of Commons. 
In the second month of the new 
Administration, the loss from the ster- 
ling area’s central reserves of gold and 
dollars was the worst for over three 
years. Very quickly the familiar atmo- 
sphere of crisis blew up, so that at the 
end of July the Chancellor had to 
announce emergency measures in an 
attempt to restore world confidence in 
sterling. 

That the country has been allowed 
to plunge once again into economic 
difficulties is generally interpreted as a 
strong criticism of the way in which 
our affairs have been handled. What 
has happened over the last eight or nine 
months has been vigorously debated in 
the House of Commons and in the 
Press, and it is barely too much to say 
that Mr. Butler stands on trial. 

It is not difficult to make out a case 
for the defence. The country has been 
enjoying high prosperity of a kind 
which few people have ever known 
before. Not only is there work for all, 
but there is also better living for all. 
Up and down the country employers 
are worried more by the shortage of 
labour than by anything else. Pub- 
lished statistics cannot give a true 
picture of the position in the labour 
market. That there are about 100,000 
people temporarily out of work means 
very little. What is much more impor- 
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tant is the fact, for which no statistics 
are available, that if more workers were 
available, British industry could prob- 
ably take on an extra half-million men 
and women without difficulty. This is, 
of course, merely a guess, but it is to 
some extent confirmed by the pub- 
lished figures for unfilled vacancies 
which are known to reflect only a pro- 
portion of available jobs. 

Four years ago, counsel for the 
defence would remind the court, the 
country was still emaciated by Socialist 
policies of restriction and austerity. In 
contrast, Mr. Butler has initiated a 
policy of expansion based on providing 
incentives by lightening the burden of 
taxation. The benefits of this policy 
are obvious for all to see. An improve- 
ment in food supplies, a greater variety 
of goods in the shops, the surge of 
house-building—all this and more has 
followed from Mr. Butler’s new 
economic policies. This defence is a 
strong one. For, after all, it is the 
aim and object of the economic system 
to give the country a rising standard of 
living. Undeniably this has been 
achieved under Mr. Butler’s administra- 
tion. 

The increase in the standard of living 
has been possible because business-men 
and traders have more incentive to get 
on with their job of producing more 
and selling more. Lower taxes have 
helped ; so has the abolition of detailed 
industrial rules and regulations and the 
re-opening of the commodity markets. 
The response to the policies of economic 
freedom is surely proof of Mr. Butler’s 
wisdom. In the first half of 1955, out- 
put from the manufacturing industry 
was nearly 25 per cent. higher than in 
1952. 
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On this evidence of higher employ- 
ment, growing industrial output and a 
rising standard of living, counsel for 
the defence rests his case with some 
assurance. 

As counsel for the prosecution 
rises to address the court, however, it 
can be Seen that he is smiling con- 
fidently. He does not, he explains, 
propose to dispute the evidence brought 
forward by his learned friend. On the 
contrary, he accepts it, and indeed wel- 
comes it, for it provides him with most 
of the material he needs for his own 
case. That case is quite simply that we 
are in a “ boom and bust” economy. 
We are, he argues, not merely in the 
middle, but in the later stages, of a 
dangerous inflation. Indeed, inflation 
has infiltrated the economy so deeply 
that we are once again on the verge of 
a balance-of-payments crisis. The loss 
of confidence in sterling by overseas 
traders and bankers during July is the 
most serious disaster which could have 
happened to the British economy, and 
the one development which the Con- 
servative Government should have been 
able to prevent at all costs. 

Counsel explains that there are some 
subsidiary charges. He argues that the 
change in our economic fortunes was 
diagnosed far too late by the authori- 
ties, and that though many of the 
prescriptions chosen were the right 
ones, the Government failed to follow 
the instructions on the bottle. 

A year ago, he concedes, everything 
was going well with the British economy 
—the recovery since the dark days of 
1951 had been continuous and astonish- 
ing. So much had been achieved, 
indeed, that late in the summer of 1954 
official quarters were openly talking 
about substantial advances towards the 
convertibility of sterling in the spring 
of 1955. But in September, the Chan- 
cellor made a curiously veiled speech 
to the International Monetary Fund, 


which was interpreted more accurately 
and more speedily by foreign observers 
than by commentators at home. In 
this speech, the Chancellor put paid to 
any hopes of early sterling converti- 
bility. Perhaps he had a presentiment 
of the difficulties that were to come. 
Whether that was so or not, from that 
moment onwards one danger signal 
after another began to flap in the 
breeze. By the spring of this year only 


. the Treasury seemed not to have 


noticed a change in the economic 
weather from fair and dry to stormy. 

The Treasury, however, remained 
smug. For anyone to suggest that 
there were signs of inflation in the 
economy was regarded as either bad 
form or bad economics. Indeed, it is 
said that the word “inflation” was 
never used by the Treasury throughout 
all the months when the situation was 
gradually deteriorating. Certainly the 
Economic Survey for 1955—now a 
fitting monument to official com- 
placency—did not use this ugly word. 
Nor did the Chancellor in his Budget 
statement. Even more amazing that it 
did not appear in his emergency state- 
ment to the House of Commons on 
July 25. During the debate which 
followed, however, the outcast crept 
back into official use, as it was ad- 
mitted that there might be signs of 
inflation. 

To outside observers inflation had 
been taking hold of the economy for 
about nine months. The first signs of 
trouble appeared in our foreign trade 
last winter. We were importing more 
than we could afford. This was partly 
hidden by the dock strike in October 
which in itself should have been a 
warning to the authorities. For the 


dock strike not only obscured the 
figures of our overseas trade, but 
probably lost us some export orders, 
and certainly created an unfavourable 
impression abroad. As it turned out, 
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we again fell back into deficit on our 
balance-of-payments in the second 
half of 1954. (Although over the whole 
year there was a surplus of £160 m., 
this can only be considered §satis- 
factory if it is agreed that the Chan- 
cellor’s former target of a surplus of 
£300 m. a year is now completely 
abandoned.) 

At the turn of the year, then, Britain’s 
overseas trade had once again become 
a source of anxiety. So it has con- 
tinued each month this year. Imports 
have risen considerably, while exports 
seem incapable of making a similar 
expansion. All in all, for the first 
seven months of 1955, our adverse 
balance of trade was over £560 m., 
compared with just over £300 m. in the 
same period of 1954, Recently, of 
course, the figures. have again been 
upset by another dock strike. 

Simultaneously with this deteriora- 
tion in our trade position, chill winds 
blew in the foreign exchange markets, 
and the steady growth in our gold and 
dollar reserves came to a halt. Our 
gold and dollar reserves reached a peak 
in June, 1954, and have shrunk steadily 
ever since. For a few months last 
summer, this could have been explained 
by normal seasonal trends. At the end 
of last winter, this explanation no 
longer served. Similarly, sterling was 
very strong against the dollar in the 
foreign exchange markets up to July, 
1954. Except for spasmodic move- 
ments and a revival in April and May 
of this year, it has been weak ever since. 
Again it was clear that all was not well 
by the end of last winter. 

So much for the crumbling away of 
the strong international position which 
Britain seemed to have achieved a year 
ago. Turning now to some of the 
danger signals which were flying inside 
the economy, the counsel for the prose- 
cution observes that labour relations 
and the problem of mass wage increases 
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have consistently been a source of 
trouble to British Governments since 
the end of the war. But of the dock 
strike, the railway strike and the news- 
paper strike, the counsel for the prose- 
cution says little, observing that these 
were not primarily the responsibility of 
the Chancellor. Wage increases, how- 
ever, are, or should be, very much the 
concern of the Chancellor. The present 
inflation is at least partly the result of 
increases in wages along a broad front. 

In 1954, the weekly wage bill was 
pushed up by £33 m. This was sub- 
stantially higher than the increase in 
1953, of just under £24 m. But it is 
nothing compared with what has hap- 
pened in 1955. So far, in the first half 
of this year, no less than £4 m. have 
been added to the weekly wage bill, 
which amounts to an increase in indus- 
try’s costs of about £200 m. per year. 
And clearly there are more demands 
for higher wages still to come. 

These new wage increases give a 
further twist to the upward spiral of 
wages and prices. Up to a year ago 
the cost of living index had been fairly 
steady for nearly eighteen months. 
Since then, however, it has risen at an 
increasing pace and in June was eight 
points higher than twelve months pre- 
viously. This compares with a rise of 
only one point in the previous twelve 
months. 

On all sides then, counsel continues, 
inflation was gathering strength and 
making itself known in familiar and 
obvious fashion. The climax in July 
when overseas confidence in sterling 
once again collapsed, was the inevitable 
result of the trends of the previous 
eight or nine months. 

In the face of all this, counsel inquires, 
what action have we had from the 
Treasury? Going back to last winter, 
counsel observes that the Chancellor 
was then still criticizing the reluctance 
of industry to instal more plant and 
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machinery. This was an unfortunate 
misreading of what was going on in 
business, for it was already clear to 
some observers that industry was 
launching forth on a host of new plans 
for modernization and re-equipment. 
As a result, the amount of industrial 
building approved and started touched 
new records by the middle of this year 
and is adding substantially to the 
pressure on our resources. This, how- 
ever, can be waved aside as a minor 
error in diagnosis, which indeed the 
authorities corrected earlier in the 
year. 

The main attack on the gradually 
deteriorating situation has been in the 
sphere of monetary policy. Bank 
Rate was increased from 3 per cent. 
to 34 per cent. in January and from 
34 to 44 per cent. in February. The 
aim, of course, is to try to slow up the 
growth of the economy by reducing 
the amount of credit or advances 
from banks to industry. This is one 
of the traditional ways of regulating 
the economy, but superficially, at least, 
it seems to have failed. In the first 
six months of this year advances 
continued to increase, rising by nearly 
£290 m. compared with £130 m. for the 
same period in 1954. 

Though the trend was a little more 
hopeful in July, there is still consider- 
able doubt about whether monetary 
policy can, by itself, do the job. For 
this there are three reasons. First, 
monetary policy can only work in the 
context of budgetary policy. If the 
Budget is such as to provoke the 
economy into a frenzy of high activity 
then the Bank Rate would have to go 
very high indeed to keep the economy 
on an even keel. This is to some 
extent the position now. Monetary 
policy is being asked to carry too heavy 
a burden. Things might have been 
different had there not been a further 
reduction of taxation in the last Budget. 
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Here, however, counsel merely observes 
that the Budget was followed very 
quickly by a General Election and 
praises himself for his restraint. 

The second reason for the apparent 
failure of monetary policy is that just 
those industries which should be sub- 
ject to its discipline, because they 
have large capital investment pro- 
grammes, such as the nationalized 
industries, escape the more drastic 
consequences of higher interest rates 
through their privileged position as 
borrowers. The nationalized indus- 
tries will apparently continue to go 
ahead with their ambitious develop- 
ment programmes regardless of what 
may happen elsewhere. 

The third reason is simply the 
failure of the authorities to realize that 
the condition of the banking system 
early in the year was such that it would 
for many months cushion the effects 
of increases in Bank Rate. Excess 
liquidity and large portfolios of gilt- 
edged securities had to be reduced 
before there was a real attempt by 
the banks to cut down their lending. 

Monetary policy, therefore, though 
certainly the correct weapon to employ, 
was invoked rather belatedly at the 
beginning of the year and has had to 
operate under unnecessary difficul- 
ties. 

Moreover, this situation was appre- 
ciated abroad more clearly than many 
people in this country realize. It was 
unfortunate, to say the least of it, 
that against the background of a 
growing and apparently intractable 
inflationary problem, the Chancellor 
allowed false rumours about Britain’s 
exchange policy to spread across the 


world after a meeting of the O.E.E.C. in , 


Paris last June. 
Rightly or wrongly, observers in 
Paris got the idea that the British 


delegation was standing out strongly | 


for flexible exchange rates. To 
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foreigners, already aware of the diffi- 
culties into which Britain was running, 
this meant only one thing: covert 
devaluation. As a result, all who had 
sterling tried to get rid of it and for 
almost a month the Bank of England 
had to use gold and dollars from the 
central reserves to mop up sterling 
which was being offered from the 
financial centres of the world. 

Counsel begins to sum up his case. 
What has been said about employ- 
ment and expansion in support of 
Mr. Butler, he argues, merely describes 
in different language the presence of 
inflation in the economy. The first 
charge is that this should have been 
detected much more quickly. The 
second charge is that once detected, 
measures to prevent its spreading 
should have been pressed home more 
vigorously. The increase in Bank Rate 
in January, for instance, showed that 
the authorities were uneasy about 
trends, but the increase was inadequate 
and a further rise had to be intro- 
duced within a month. Since that 
time, the authorities have only stum- 
bled gradually towards a_ correct 
appreciation of our difficulties. 


The third charge is that there has 
never been a margin of safety in the 
British economy. Not content with 
overfull employment, the Government 
apparently wants to have super-over- 
full employment. But no precautions 
were taken to prepare counter measures 
if the economy began to get out of 
control. Hence the air of improvisa- 
tion and inconsistency which has sur- 
rounded policy. 

As the case for the prosecution 
closes, the defence counsel rises to 
point out that it is too early to judge 
the adequacy of measures which have 
only just been taken, and that by the 
end of this year the prosecution’s 
case may fall to pieces. 

At this stage the judge adjourns 
the court. It would, of course, be 
improper to attempt to anticipate the 
verdict. Perhaps the defence counsel’s 
last minute plea will mean that a 
decision of curia advisari vult will be 
entered to the main charges. But it is 
difficult to see how, on the charge 
that there was no safety margin in the 
British economy, the verdict can be 
anything other than guilty. 

A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE CANADIAN WEST 


By K. WESTCOTT JONES 


Canada, with 15 million population, 
should have reached an economic 
position where her dollar is worth more 
than that of her ten times larger next- 
door neighbour. Much of this new 
prosperity and industrial vigour must 
be credited to the booming West. 
Strangely enough, unemployment be- 
came a problem of some magnitude in 
British Columbia during the latter part 
of 1954, but job opportunities have now 


c is no mean achievement that 
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increased substantially, and with many 
large-scale construction projects taking 
shape or mooted for 1955-56, employ- 
ment prospects are very favourable for 
the next two years. Despite the reces- 
sion in jobs, average wages increased 
last year by about 4 per cent. and are 
higher than at any period in the 
relatively brief history of the Province. 
Needless to say, prices are at an asso- 
ciated level and appear mountainous 
to the British visitor on a limited dollar 
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allowance, who is forced to convert 
them in his own mind to sterling 
values. 

On July 22 this year, two British 
senior executives from Grosvenor 
Estates in London formally opened one 
of the greatest long-term industrial 
investments in the world. This took 
place in Vancouver, where Annacis, a 
1,200-acre tract of level land on the 
lower Fraser River had been acquired 
in 1952. Planned as an estate exclu- 
sively for the use of groups of industries 
on a leasehold basis, Annacis will in- 
clude factories built in four basic types, 
suitable for occupancy when com- 
pleted by any number of firms desiring 
plant in the fresh and growing West cf 
Canada. The Director of Annacis in 
Canada, General Sir Ouvry Roberts, 
believes the tides of world trade have 
been flowing westwards since the turn 
of the century, and are now gathering 
greater momentum, which should make 
British Columbia—with its vast poten- 
tial wealth, untapped minerals, and re- 
sources—one of the richest fields for 
enterprise and British capital invest- 
ment. Annacis is expected to recoup 
more than the viciously severe death 
duties levied upon the estate of the late 
Duke of Westminster. 

The era when British Columbia was 
strictly a primary and_ extractive 
economy-zone is rapidly passing; 
secondary industries are becoming in- 
creasingly important. Over 70 per 
cent. of the vast Province remains to be 
opened up, but a start has been made 
with developing resources and building 
plants in the central and northern 
regions. Kitimat, near Prince Rupert, 
is an example. Here the Aluminium 
Company of Canada has invested 250 
million dollars in a new project designed 
to turn out 91,500 tons of primary 
aluminium each year. 

Trail, deep inland on the Kootenay 
River, is another booming develop- 


ment town, already one of the largest 
lead and zinc smelting centres in the 
world. Water power is being harnessed 
all over the Province, both for industrial 
and domestic use. Recent estimates 
show that available water-power re- 
sources in British Columbia amount to 
seven million horse-power at ordinary 
minimum flow, and of this, 2,246,868 
horse-power had been developed by the 
end of 1954. 

An oil pipeline has been completed 
through the Rockies and the Selkirks, 
across the high, dry, plateaulands, and 
through the Cascades from the Alberta 
oilfields to Vancouver, a distance of 
over 700 miles. Alberta’s production 
of oil in commercial quantities dates 
only from 1947, with the discovery of 
the Leduc field, near Edmonton, but it 
has made a tremendous difference to 
the prosperity of Canada as a whole 
and the West in particular. 

The great chain of mountains ranged 
behind the Pacific West Coast have 
always acted as a physical barrier. It 
was not until 1886 that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company completed 
its famous line to Vancouver—then an 
advance settlement promoted by the 
already well-established Vancouver Is- 
land civilization—and ran the first 
train into a terminal built beside six log 
cabins. 600,000 people now live in the 
greater Vancouver area, and the popu- 
lation grows daily, with houses and 
streets created each week on new sites. 
For a long time, the growing port 
relied on the thin thread of railway, and 
it was not for many years that another 
way was constructed through the moun- 
tains to bring in the line now forming 
part of the Canadian National system. 
A third way through appeared with the 
construction of a motor road in the 
twenties, but all three land routes 
passed through the narrow gorge of the 
Fraser River Canyon—the only outlet 
to the East. Then aircraft came into 
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the picture, and now the Alberta pipe- 
line has forged a further physical oan 
with the East. 

Nevertheless, the outlook of the 
Pacific Coast is still towards the West 
and South. Eastern ideas do not pene- 
trate so readily as new ones coming up 
from California, while the Orient has 
contributed in no small measure to the 
growth of the Pacific Coast. To some 
people, particularly those born in 
Western British Columbia, the Rockies 
still form a _ psychological barrier, 
limiting in some strange way the con- 
ception of Federation. The Province is 
largely ‘‘ Provincial-minded,” which in 
this case may not be at all a bad thing, 
resulting as it has in a new way of life 
and a fresh outlook. Internationally- 
minded people visiting British Colum- 
- bia may find many things which irritate 
‘them; a brashness and lack of wide 

outlook can be jarring, but in the main, 
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j ALBERTA’S LARGEST BUILDING; THE C.P.R. HOTEL AT BANFF SPRINGS, FACING THE BOW RIVER IN THE 
iJ EASTERN ROCKIES. 


the visitor finds many points to admire, 
and some worth copying. 

But British Columbia has close ties 
with “‘ the Old Country.” The propor- 
tion of people with Scottish and Eng- 
lish ar.cestry is higher than anywhere 
else in Canada, although this is dimin- 
ishing, due to assisted immigration 
from Europe, especially Holland and 
Germany. The Province pays a great 
deal of attention to Europe and her 
markets, and an enterprise with head- 
quarters at Vancouver—Canadian Paci- 
fic Airlines, the air division of the vast 
transport concern—has recently started 
a new service to Europe which cuts out 
Eastern Canada altogether. I travelled 
to and from Vancouver by this route; 
it describes an almost perfect Great 
Circle by flying north, across the Green- 
land Ice Cap and the frozen “ Barrens ” 
of the North-West Territories, bringing 
the Pacific North-West to within nine- 


CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE PACIFIC GREAT 
EASTERN RAILWAY. 


teen hours’ flight of Amsterdam, the 
European terminal.. This pioneer route 
has had an electrifying effect upon 
business communities in British Colum- 
bia, not only because of the unusual 
nature of the flight, with its Greenland 
refuelling stop, the stable, smooth 
weather experienced over the Polar 
regions, and the saving of 1,000 miles, 
but because it cuts out the influence of 
Ottawa and the older ideas of Montreal 
and Toronto. Executives from Europe 
arrive in Vancouver without possible 
prejudice from Eastern markets; their 
opposite numbers from British Colum- 
bia take off with the knowledge that the 
next contacts they make will be in 
Europe. In one swoop, the distance 
from Vancouver to Amsterdam has 
been reduced to 4,825 miles, while it is 
still nearly 3,000 miles to push East 
across the Continent to Montreal by 
plane, train or car. 

Across the Strait of Georgia from 
Vancouver lies the 270-mile-long is- 
land which was at one time Vancouver’s 
Island Colony, and for forty years the 
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only settlement in British Columbia. 
The tempo of life on the island is much 
slower than on the mainland. In fact 
its chief city, Victoria, capital of the 
Province, has established a reputation 
for maturity, elegance and ease. 

Apart from logging and salmon 
fishing, there is little or no industry on 
Vancouver Island. The great naval 
base of Esquimault provides work for a 
number of skilled employees, but, 
broadly speaking, young people must 
leave their homes and obtain jobs in 
Vancouver, or in the United States. 
This continual depopulation contri- 
butes to the slightly “ old-world” 
atmosphere. Victoria, however, has 
developed an “old English” air for 
the benefit of American tourists, which 
it attracts in enormous numbers. Dur- 
ing the peak summer season, many 


thousands of tourists from California, | 
Oregon, and the State of Washington | 


arrive daily by ferry boats, and in this | 
way Victoria contributes to the revenue | 
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of British Columbia as richly as if it | 
were mass-producing heavy machinery [{ 


for export. 

Unfortunately, many of the incoming 
tourists are gullible and believe that two 
days spent in Victoria are equivalent to 
a tour of the British Isles. Until 


recently, Victoria aided this “‘ phoney ” ( 


atmosphere by dressing its policemen 
in the helmets worn by English con- 
stables; it still encourages cricket, | 
archery, and other English country 
sports and pastimes. Many shops sell 
exclusively British goods, aiding Brit- / 
ain’s export trade to America by being 
a sort of “ floating shop-window off- | 
shore’ from the U.S. mainland, while | 
the numbers of British cars to be seen 
in the streets help to popularize them 
among visiting Americans. 

The special climate of Victoria is 
known as the “cool Mediterranean | 
type,” making the city very desirable 
for retired people. As a result, wealthy | 
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families buy houses in the suburbs, and 
willingly assist the Tourist Commis- 
sioner in the maintenance of all- 
important “‘ atmosphere ”’ by preparing 
English-style gardens. Since the sum- 
mer temperatures rarely exceed 70 
degrees, and winter ones stay around 
the 45-50 mark, anything which grows 
in Southern England grows in Victoria. 
Rich property prevents recurring 
slumps, and is impervious to quick- 
changing ideas, so that Victoria is 
likely to remain a pleasant residential 
centre for decades to come, but to any 
visiting Britisher the city appears to 
possess characteristics of its own which 
it seems should be allowed to develop 
without the constant interloping of 
“tea and crumpets,” “‘ Old-Country 
fish and chips,” and Cockney accents 
obsolete before the first World War. 
Relations between labour and capital 
in the West are refreshingly different 
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Pro- 
gress and prosperity are the keynotes 
on which this new civilization was 
founded, and the lure of advancement 
was the magnet that dragged so many 
people—some of them still alive—over 
the mountains and deserts in covered 


from those obtaining elsewhere. 


wagons not so many years ago. This 
outlook is reflected in the labour atti- 
tude. It was summed up for me by a 
Provincial Government Cabinet Minis- 
ter and the business editor of a leading 
newspaper: “‘ We don’t care how much 
money the boss makes, how many 
Cadillacs and yachts he owns, so long 
as we make money at the same time. If 
the boss makes a good profit, we get a 
new car too—if he loses money, we 
quit and go someplace else.” Any 


failure by a firm established in the West 
to make a profit can cause scorn to be 
heaped upon the executives, not only 
by the stockholders but by the entire 


labour force. It is interesting to note 
that although nearly five hundred com- 
mercial firms were founded in the first 
quarter of 1955, only twenty bank- 
ruptcies were recorded in the same 
period. 

If the coastal regions of British 
Columbia are young and vigorous, 
then Alberta—which considers itself 
part of the West, even though it lies on 
the Eastern side of the Rockies—is not 
yet inits teens. This year, the Province 
is celebrating its Golden Jubilee; it 
seems incredible to-day, when flying 
over the sprawling, skyscrapered cities 
of Edmonton and Calgary, that at the 
turn of the century, this region was 
marked in maps as “ Western Terri- 
tory ” with large parts of it, even in the 
south, dubbed ‘“ Unknown Areas.” 
At the Golden Jubilee celebrations held 
during Calgary Stampede week, pio- 
neers who were in the Territory before 
the founding of Alberta in 1905 were 
asked to stand. Many hundreds did 
so, including elderly ladies who had 
come across the prairies in covered 
wagons, taking six months from Mon- 
treal to the site where Calgary now 
stands. 

Until the great oil-strike of 1947, 
Alberta was largely dependent upon 
ranching and agriculture. Now it is in 
the throes of an oil boom which looks 
like lasting. But the high prices 
obtained for Alberta beef make many 
ranchers richer than oil millionaires, 
and an overwhelming general air of 
prosperity pervades the Province. The 
cities are raw and immature, the streets 
full of latest-model cars; credit is easy, 
while cash and pride give Alberta a 
Texas touch. Edmonton and Calgary 
are keen rivals, their populations (both 
about 180,000) eager to push their own 
city ahead towards a glowing future. 

Albertans are intensely proud of 
their new Province, and rarely have the 
time or inclination to look beyond its 
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frontiers. But when they do, it tends 
to be a searching glance to north and 
south rather than east and west. As 
more oil was discovered in the north, 
more settlers pushed up towards the 
Peace River. Someone planted wheat 
in a latitude where little return was 
expected—but a tremendous yield re- 
sulted. The Peace River wheatlands 
now extend across into the north-eastern 
tip of British Columbia. Adventurous 
Albertans, still imbued with the pioneer 
spirit, make their way along the Alas- 
kan Highway which starts at Dawson 
Creek, although the railway station at 
Edmonton is often regarded as its 
southern terminal. High wages and 
uranium strikes are just as much mag- 
nets in the north as the gold rumours 
were in the days of the Klondike. Air 
services to Fairbanks and Whitehorse, 
steamer tours on the Yukon, and 
summer skiing in Alaska, draw rich 
Albertan tourists northwards. An- 
other great highway has been pushed 
into the north through Alberta, built, 
as is the Alaskan Highway, of crushed 
rock and gravel. The new one links the 
Peace River valley with Great Slave 
Lake, taking tourists into vast scenic 
areas now beginning to reveal vistas 
hidden since the beginning of time. 
One reason why many Albertans look 
southwards is because of the similarity 
of weather, rangeland, and way of life 
in the northern United States. If 
Albertans wish to drive to Vancouver, 
their route generally takes them below 
the United States border and across 
the Dakota “ Badlands.” The roads 
existing at the moment are far better 
than on the shorter route through the 
Rockies, but progress is being made 
with the famous Trans-Canada High- 
way, a four-lane metal road which is 
being driven through the mountains. 
By 1960 this fabulous main road, 
running from coast to coast and pro- 
viding the nearest approach to motoring 
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perfection likely to be encountered for 
a decade, will be open and playing an 
enormous part in keeping Canadians 
in Canada. It should never be over- 
looked that the Dominion loses to the 
United States every year almost as 
many people as she gains from Euro- 
pean immigration. 

No review of Western Canada and 
the Pacific North-West would be com- 
plete in 1955 without reference to two 
great railway projects, one almost 
completed, the other still in the dis- 
cussion stage. In an era when railways 
are often considered an outmoded 
means of transport, it is refreshing to 
note that British Columbia’s own line 
—the Pacific Great Eastern Railway— 
has reached Vancouver’s North Shore 


and will be open for north-south trains 
between the city and Prince George by 
the end of the year. At the time of my 
visit, the tracks had drawn level with the 
great suspension bridge across Van- 
couver’s Lion Gate (the highest bridge 
of its type in the British Empire, once 
owned by the Guinness family and sold 
early in 1955 to the Government of 
British Columbia). Plans to use part 
of the P.G.E.’s new system to provide 
a through railway from Seattle to 
Alaska are being studied by an eleven- 
man Commission. If these materialize, 
the West’s last frontier will have been 
forced by a pioneering'spirit still very 
much alive in this progressive and com- 
paratively new part of the world. 
K. WESTCOTT JONES. 


SCOTLAND’S POLITICAL 
BALANCE 


By RALPH HARRIS 


NGLISHMEN usually hesitate 
F« get mixed up in Scottish 

politics. While our banks, civil 
service, colonies, industry, and even 
newspapers, are often firmly in the 
hands of Scots, the Sassenach concedes 
that Scotland can best be understood— 
if at all—by her own people. With a 
curious mixture of respect and indiffer- 
ence most Englishmen steer clear of 
the land of clans and commotion, 
except as a hunting ground for holidays 
and funny stories. 

My only credentials for writing on 
politics north of the Border follow 
from having contested Kirkcaldy and 
Central Edinburgh in the last two 
Elections. As a result I am the target 
for my English friends who were dis- 
appointed at the outcome of the recent 
campaign. “ After all,” they say, “‘ out 
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of seventy-one Scottish divisions you 
only registered one Conservative gain.” 

But that is strictly inaccurate to begin 
with, for in Scotland anti-Socialists do 
not like to be called “‘ Conservatives.” 
Instead they fight under a variety of 
labels, ranging from “ Unionist” to 
“Liberal National,” with every 
hybrid variant in between. Nor is this 
quibbling, because it draws attention 
to the radical tradition which Scottish 
politics shares with the rest of the 
Celtic fringe. From the first Reform 
Bill until the 1906 General Election, 
Liberal M.P.’s outnumbered their oppo- 
nents by at least two to one, and often 
by four or five to one. In 1886 came 
the breakaway of the Liberal Unionists 
over Ireland, but even their alliance 
with the Conservatives (now called 
** Unionists ”’) did not prevent Liberals 
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and Labour in 1906 outnumbering their 
adversaries by 60 M.P.’s against 12. 

Since the 1890’s Scotland has pro- 
duced five radical Prime Ministers. Of 
these, Gladstone, Asquith and Camp- 
bell-Bannerman sat for Scottish seats, 
while if Rosebery had not been a peer 
he could have claimed a seat in his 
native Lothians. Then there was 
Ramsay MacDonald, who was returned 
for a Scottish seat long after England 
had tired of him. For the record one 
might add that during this period Scot- 
land produced two Conservative Prime 
Ministers, A. J. Balfour and Bonar 
Law, neither of whom entrenched him- 
self very firmly in the affections of his 
own country. 

Undoubtedly this “ progressive ”’ 
trend had much to do with the covenant- 
ing spirit kept alive by Scottish schools 
in the days when their educational 
system had a character of its own. 
The Presbyterian influence worked on a 
scattered, individualistic people to make 
Liberalism the natural form of political 
loyalty. Being themselves a small dis- 
tinctive nation, it followed that personal 
liberty and the rights of minorities 
should be highly valued, while Con- 
servatism and authority attracted little 
enthusiasm. 

It is for such reasons that Scotland 
has never really embraced the Con- 
servative cause. Apart from the land- 
slides of 1918 and 1931, Scots have 
shown more constancy in their political 
allegiance than those flibbertygibbets 
in the less serious south, and unfortu- 
nately their loyalty has had a leftward 
bias. After Lloyd George broke the 
Liberal Party it swiftly yielded ground 
to the Labour and Independent Labour 
Parties. From 1922 till 1945, with the 
single exception of 1931, Labour’s 
representation never fell below 25 nor 
rose above 36 out of the 71 seats— 
during a period when the Tories 
normally swamped Westminster. 


Then in 1945 came the real test of 
Scotland’s political stability. It had 
suffered acutely during the depression 
and had every reason to fall for 
Labour’s propaganda about the bad 
old days. Yet its swing leftwards was 
less than in the rest of Britain. In 
England the Conservatives lost exactly 
half of their 340 seats while Labour 
registered 200 gains. In Wales the ten 
Conservative-held seats were lopped 
down to five. But in Scotland the 
Unionists salvaged 30 out of 40 seats 
defended. Compared with a Con- 
servative vote of under 40 per cent. 
elsewhere, over 42 per cent. of the 
Scottish voters rallied to the Unionists 
in that bleak month of June, 1945, and 
this in spite of the fact that Winston 
Churchill’s name was less revered north 
than south of the Border. 

Any satisfaction about Scotland’s 
political soundness, however, suffered 
a setback in 1951. Then the defeat of 
Labour owed precious little to any 
contribution from that quarter, the 
Scottish seats breaking exactly even 
with 35 held by each of the main 
Parties and one solitary Liberal (Jo 
Grimond) poised in between. In June 
1955 when the Government increased 
its majority from 19 to 60, the sum 
total Scottish effort was to contribute 
a lead of two (36 against 34) by winning 
Central Ayrshire with the aid of redis- 
tribution by a majority of 167 votes. 

Does this demonstrate that Scotland 
is dragging its feet in the rightward 
march evident elsewhere ? If so, the 
cynical might find in this an argument 
for Home Rule—with, of course, re- 
duced representation in Westminster. 
Short of this, it might pointedly be 
asked whether Scotland should con- 
tinue to be over-represented in the 
House of Commons, since on a strict 
population basis Scotland should have 
60 seats instead of its present 71. 

But before turning nasty about Scot- 
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tish political ingratitude, it is worth 
looking deeper into reasons for the 
relative stickiness of Party allegiance 
in the north. The most interesting 
question, posed in the June issue of 
this Review, is whether it is a symptom 
of revived nationalist sentiment, reflect- 
ing dissatisfaction with the two English- 
dominated Parties. 

This thesis is certainly worth exami- 
nation, since if Scots really want a 
separate Parliament on the Ulster 
model it could be granted without all 
the disruption and damage which stuffy 
statesmanship often pretends. Does 
then the agitation for a Forth road 
bridge and the excitement over the 
symbolic Stone of Scone point to a 
widespread feeling of outraged 
nationalism ? 

It is true that the generality of Scots 
bask in the idea of a distinctive culture 
and are sensitive to the dangers of the 
modern steam-roller of progress which 
threatens all with standardization. In 
addition, there is a wayward streak in 
their nature. It is not, as is often 
charged, any feeling of inferiority so 
much as an under-privileged complex. 
As a minority, distant from the seat of 
government and lacking great natural 
resources, there are obvious possibili- 
ties for discontent—without merely 
displaying a chip on the national 
shoulder. Certainly this can develop 
in some frustrated minds a bitter and 
negative anti-English outlook, but the 
unhappy victims of this disease, though 
they exist, are very few. 

Historically the Scottish nationalist 
movement goes back to the Irish agita- 
tion, with which Scots quite naturally 
had much sympathy. But despite the 
demonstration of extremists and wider 
sporadic interest over particular issues, 
there has never been anything like a 
national separatist movement. Only 
15 Scottish National Party candidates 
contested Parliamentary elections up 
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to the war and the majority lost their 
deposits. With the aid of the Party 
truce, one of their number, Dr. 
McIntyre, scraped home and actually 
sat in the Commons for three months 
before the General Election of 1945. 
This success encouraged the S.N. Party 
to fight their highest number of seats 
at that Election, but all nine shared only 
30,000 votes and seven lost their stake 
money. 

In the following years a more broadly 
based movement was organized by the 
Scottish Convention. Its aim was to 
convert the other Parties to the pro- 
position of a separate Scottish Parlia- 
ment with legislative powers over Scot- 
tish affairs, but operating within the 
framework of the United Kingdom. 
This more respectable agitation culmi- 
nated in the Covenant which claimed 
two million signatures pledged to this 
objective. 

And yet the recent Election campaign 
suggests that this movement has dissi- 
pated whatever influence it developed 
before 1951. A study of candidates’ 
speeches, election addresses, leader 
columns (even in the Scotsman, which 
not so long ago flirted with the Con- 
vention) and the actual results, all show 
unmistakably that Scottish issues were 
entirely subordinate to the broader 
questions on which votes were can- 
vassed. Where special topics appeared, 
like the Forth crossing, Prestwick Air- 
port or the Highlands, they were on a 
par with the local grievances of Lanca- 
shire or Grimsby. 

The reason for this abatement of 
nationalist feeling was implied by the 
Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs 
which sat from 1952 to 1954. It con- 
cluded that Scottish discontent had 
been due to the massive extension of 
central government functions which 
latter-day planning brought with it. 
Thus while Scottish criticism was often 
directed against the English Govern- 
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ment and Whitehall, the real offender 
was Over-government and socialism. 

Since 1951 it is this very source of 
irritation that the Conservatives have 
tackled. Widespread freeing of con- 
trols and allocations, like the denationa- 
lization of steel and transport, have 
thus been specially welcomed in Scot- 
land. At the same time the Scottish 
Office in Edinburgh has been re- 
organized under James Stuart’s capable, 
if concealed, leadership. In addition 
to a third Under-Secretary, a full 
Minister of State has been added— 
resident in Scotland, but with Cabinet 
rank—and the brilliant and popular 
Lord Home made this innovation an 
immediate success. Devolution of 
authority has followed with separate 
public boards for Scottish broadcasting, 
railways and electricity. Now the 
Secretary of State takes over responsi- 
bility for roads and bridges, and to 
crown all a start on the overdue Forth 
and Clyde crossings figure in the 
current four-year programme. 

Apart from these political remedies, 
Scotland’s economy has been much 
strengthened in recent years. Part of 
the under-privileged complex to which 
I have referred resulted from the 
economy’s dependence on fishing and 
farming (some of it poor), varied only 
by mining, shipbuilding and heavy iron 
and steel. With equally limited an- 
cilliary services, there was little to keep 
more able and ambitious Scots from 
drifting south or pioneering in the 
colonies. That it formed an un- 
balanced structure was brought home 
by the impact of depression in basic 
industries during the inter-war years. 

Since then there has been a trans- 
formation with the arrival of newer 
industries. Under American and Board 
of Trade patronage massive develop- 
ments have occurred in electronics, 
hydro-electricity, light engineering, 
chemicals and now comes the building 


of an atomic station in Caithness. At 
the same time, the last Government 
made special efforts to catch up on the 
arrears in the social field, giving Scot- 
land more than its whack of finance, 
especially for housing and health. 

A study of recent progress in Scot- 
land thus suggests that the decline in 
the nationalist movement has_ been 
directly due to the acknowledged suc- 
cess of the Conservative policy in 
achieving prosperity under a looser 
Government rein. If doubt remains, 
an analysis of the Election results 
should clinch the argument. 

First, were the Scottish results really 
disappointing ? There were five mar- 
ginal seats held by Labour with majori- 
ties under 2,000. But the typical result 
in Scotland as elsewhere was a shift of 
1 or 2 per cent.—amounting to between 
500 and 1,000 votes at most in the 
smaller Scottish constituencies. On 
this reckoning we stood to gain only 
Leith in Edinburgh and Camlachie 
in Glasgow. Leith’s Labour majority 
of 72 made it a certainty, but the 
unhappy intervention of an Indepen- 
dent so-called “‘ Liberal” let James Hoy 
back with a minority of over 400 votes. 
Camlachie (1,025 majority) was redis- 
tributed as Provan and Sir Charles 
McFarlane failed by 180 to dislodge 
the Socialist. 

The single gain was in the county 
division of Central Ayrshire, which 
before redistribution was held for 
Labour by 1,700 and became Unionist 
by 167. Other encouraging results were 
at Greenock, where Hector McNeil has 
long been slipping, Rutherglen, where 
Richard Brooman-White increased his 
majority from 300 to over 2,000, and 
in Lanark, where Patrick Maitland 
fought gallantly against the tide of 
population shifts to save a seat we 
might easily have lost. At the end of 


the day eight Labour seats were 
retained on majorities under 2,000, 
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though four Unionist M.P.’s_ have 
equally thin margins the other way. 
But how about the Liberals and 
Scottish Nationalists ? This surely 
was their golden opportunity, with 
Labour supporters hanging fire and 


| unwilling as yet to come right across to 


the Tory camp. Here was the chance 
to register their indecision by voting for 
a third candidate and, should nationalist 
sentiment linger, all the more reason to 
support Scottish Nationalists or else 
Liberals who are also pledged to a 
Scottish Parliament. As in 1951, only 
two Scottish National Party candidates 
stood, polling 12,000 votes between 
them and one forfeiting his deposit 


decisively. The other was Dr. McIntyre 


who for the second time running 
opposed Colonel Gomme-Duncan in 
Perth. He put his vote up from 6,500 
to 9,200 and came in second with 
nearly one-quarter of the poll. Personal 
reasons on both sides probably con- 
tributed to this modest success, Dr. 
McIntyre being a popular figure (he is a 
real medical doctor) and the Colonel 
being regarded as a bit of a haverer on 
the subject of Scottish aspirations. 

The Liberals, eagerly standing ready 
to receive disgruntled votes, fared no 
better. They ran three fewer candi- 
dates than in 1951 and these shared 
under 50,000 votes. In three cases the 
Liberal vote was down and in the 
Orkneys Joseph Grimond managed to 


/ add eight to his poll, though the 
_ majority of this popular sole survivor 
' of the Liberal host increased by 1,600. 

| If no deposits were lost this time, there 


were two near scrapes, including Caith- 
ness (once the preserve of Sir Archibald 
Sinclair), where the 2,670 Liberal votes 
worked out as 14-5 per cent. of the poll 
compared with the 12-5 per cent. neces- 
sary to save the deposit. 

The single advance was in Inverness, 
and was due to the outstanding personal 


attractiveness of the candidate rather 


‘left in the Scottish Liberal Party. 
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than any merit of Liberalism. Johnnie 
Bannerman is one of the few characters 
In 
1954, following the resignation of Lord 
Malcolm Douglas-Hamilton, Banner- 
man stood as he had done in 1950. He 
ran second with 9,000 votes, only 1,300 
fewer than the successful Unionist, 
McLean, who inherited Lord Malcolm’s 
seat, but not his popular appeal. Then 
in the recent Election, Bannerman 
attracted well over 13,000 votes and 
left the Unionist with a majority of 
under 1,000 compared with the assured 
10,000 back in 1951. 

If any political lesson is to be drawn 
from this particular contest, it is that in 
Scotland, particularly in the romantic 
Highlands, the personality of the candi- 
date may be even more important than 
traditional loyalties, and both these 
factors can confute the swingsters. 
Bannerman has not only played rugby 
thirty-seven consecutive times for Scot- 
land, and been President of An Comunn 
Galdhealach (Highland Association), 
but he has the Gaelic, plays the bagpipes 
and joins in a Ceilidh (pronounced 
“caley”’). All this is of obvious 
relevance in a Highland division which 
includes the Islands of Rhum, Muck, 
Eigg and Canna. But to interpret the 
outcome as a victory for Liberal 
principles is a sad commentary on the 
plight of a Party so desperate for con- 
solation. 

The conclusion seems to be that 
Scotland did not produce more than 
its quota of unexpected results. The net 
gain of a single seat disappointed many, 
but the Party experts expected only one 
(admittedly a different one) and, given 
redistribution, population shifts and the 
muted swing over Britain generally, 
they were relieved we did not lose two 
or three where our hold had been 
rendered precarious. 

Bearing in mind that Scotland did 
not move so far Left in 1945, the pendu- 
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lum has less to move back. There are 
eight vulnerable Labour-held seats we 
are capable of winning if Scotland’s 
recent progress—both economic and 
political—is continued. But as we have 
seen, Scotland not only changes less 
quickly, it is also more radical by 
tradition ; its normal balance being 


somewhat to the Left of centre, as the 
Welsh is on the extreme Left and the 
Northern Irish on the extreme Right. 
Against that background the consolida- 
tion of the Unionist position appears as 
a most welcome encouragement for the 
future. 
RALPH HARRIS. 


SMILES AND SELF-HELP 


By DENYS SMITH 


S so many have already noted, 
Az the coming Foreign 

Ministers’ meeting in October 
will reveal the diplomatic consequences 
of the Geneva four-power “‘ summit ” 
Conference and show to what extent 
Russia’s now smiling face means a more 
accommodating policy. But some 
other consequences are already clear. 
Eisenhower’s personal prestige at home 
and abroad has grown. American 
correspondents who returned from 
Europe after the conference were 
amazed, and sometimes cynical, at 
the way in which Europe had changed 
its mind about the American President. 
To them he was just the same man he 
always had been. 

On the eve of the Geneva meeting 
Molotov could still tell the tenth U.N. 
anniversary conferenceat San Francisco, 
with a figurative scowl at the United 
States, that “some countries” had 
started “‘an unprecendented armaments 
race,” had built bases on foreign soil 
*‘ having nothing to do with defence,” 
since they were thousands of miles 
away, had tried by every means to 
draw small nations into military group- 
ings “‘ against the will of their peoples ” 
obviously “spearheaded against cer- 
tain other States,’ which was “‘ indica- 
tive of their aggressive and imperialist 
character.” Things had reached such 
a pass that “agreements have been 
concluded to remilitarize Western Ger- 
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many and integrate her into military 
groupings, the aggressive character of 
which is well known.” And the inter- 
national tensions caused by all this 
“‘ are aggravated pericdically by propa- 
ganda for a new war.” 

Such a speech, intended for foreign, 
not Russian domestic consumption, 
was nicely tuned to an all too prevalent 
foreign view that the U.S. was less 
interested in peace than other countries 
and was being dragged into the summit 
conference by the scruff of its neck. 
It was based on the assumption that 
the original fear of Russia as a possible 
warmaker had been replaced in many 
European minds by the fear that the 
United States, through impetuous con- 
duct or lack of experience in world 
leadership, was more likely than Russia 
to provoke a major war. In the post- 
Geneva atmosphere Molotov’s exag- 
gerations would have sounded like 
clumsy burlesque, as they did at the 
time to Americans and those who knew 
them well. 

The greatest gain for the United 
States at Geneva was thus in the field 
of public relations. Eisenhower had 
done more in a few days to restore the 
popularity of the United States abroad 
than all other agencies of government 
combined. He was able to instil the 
conviction that the United States was 


seeking only peace, and not a war with 


the Communist nations. 
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This personal triumph has had a 
domestic corollary. It has become 
well nigh impossible for Eisenhower to 
decline to run again for the Presidency 
and retire into the political background, 
provided his health remains sound. It 
is most unlikely that the American 
people would wish to substitute another 
President for Eisenhower since, as 
Senator Capehart observed, he has 
“started something” in the field of 
international affairs which cannot be 
finished by the end of his present term. 
No one in the Democratic Party, nor 
the Republican, would have the same 
prestige among other nations, nor their 
goodwill, to the same extent as 
Eisenhower. This combined with his 
great personal popularity makes it 
most unlikely that Eisenhower could 
be defeated. Some Republicans are 
speculating hopefully that the next 
summit meeting might just happen to 
come during the climax of the 1956 
campaign. Their tongues hang out as 
they contemplate the possibility that 
it might even be held in Washington. 

As significant as the impact of 
Eisenhower on Geneva, and through 
Geneva on the world, was the impact of 
Geneva on Eisenhower. Everybody 
agreed that, despite the hard work 
involved, the President seemed com- 
pletely in his element, thoroughly 
happy and full of zest. When engaged 
in the trivial round of politics his 
boredom is often badly hidden. ‘‘ One 
sure gets tired of all this clackety- 
clack,” he remarked to an aide after a 
speech toward the end of last year’s 
Congressional campaign. 

But Eisenhower evidently considered 
Geneva well worth while. The dis- 
cussions were not just “ clackety- 
clack,” but had a grave purpose. 
The President appeared to relish that 
kind of activity. The placid rural 
pleasures of his Gettysburg farm must 
have faded far into the distance. 

The President’s friends have stated 
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flatly, and the President himself has 
hinted as much, that he would only 
seek a second term if he was con- 
vinced that he had a personal con- 
tribution to make to his country or 
the world which nobody else could 
make. Eisenhower, when skirting 
around the subject, has spoken scorn- 
fully of the doctrine of the indis- 
pensable man. Now, in the minds of 
many people, he has almost become 
that. He himself no doubt realizes 
that he has started a train of impor- 
tant events which he is best able to 
carry forward, that he has set his 
hand to the plough and should not 
turn back. 

The summit Conference certainly 
was a departure from the “ beaten 
path’ of diplomacy. Though nothing 
had really changed in the world, the 
Russian smile, like Castara’s, induced a 
summer glow of hope; it was as though 
the cold war no longer “ lock’t up the 
rivers’ of negotiation. A smile was 
better than a frown, even if Russia’s 
frown only flamed the zeal of some 
people (like Habington with Castara) 
to seek her favour all the more ear- 
nestly. . 

Some sober second thoughts have 
recently been expressed that Western 
hopes are getting out of hand; that 
Geneva, far from being hopeful, was 
even ominous. This was not because 
no settlements were reached; it was 
fully realized that the purpose of the 
Conference was not to settle problems, 
but devise means and improve the 
chances of settling them. It was 
ominous because, as one usually opti- 
mistic American commentator put it, 
“everything the Russians did at 
Geneva showed that behind the facade 
of massive cordiality was a massive 
hostility to any settlement of any issue 
in any part of the world except on com- 
plete acceptance of Soviet terms.” The 
Soviets indicated that they would re- 
ject all security measures which would 
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rest upon and preserve a united West- 
ern Europe; they would offer a unified 
Germany only in return for dismantling 
N.A.T.O.,and would hold East Germany 
in their vice unless they could pre- 
determine the policy for all Germany. 
The Russians were using cordial man- 
ners, in short, not to promote settle- 
ments but as an instrument of non- 
negotiation. 

Yet, nonetheless, as both Eisenhower 
and Dulles pointed out, holding dis- 
cussions with the Russians for six days 
in a polite and civil atmosphere was it- 
self a welcome change. A certain 
“brittleness,” as Dulles put it, had 
gone from diplomatic exchanges so 
that there was less fear that the mere act 
of discussion would create a worse 
crisis. Moreover, there was agreement 
to continue discussion. If amiable 
disagreement becomes a set tradition, 
the chances of war will recede. The 
rivalry of the West and East would still 
continue, but would be conducted 


under a code which precluded war. 
There was unlikely to be co-operative 
co-existence, but even competitive co- 
existence was an advance. It would 
give the world a more tranquil mind if 
it knew that, though there was little 
hope of eliminating problems, they 
could at any rate be lived with peace- 
fully. 

Finally, what is the cause of Russia’s 
new smiling face? Most American 
spokesmen agree that it is not due to a 
sudden surge of inner amiability. It is 
the calculated response to a new world 
situation brought about by increased 
Allied strength. Therefore it would be 
unwise to change the policies which 
have led to this improvement. The 
U.S. should not sink back in comatose 
self-satisfaction, trusting that things 
will be all right without further effort. 
There is no substitute for self-help 
either in national or individual life. 


Denys SMITH. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


ROM The National Review, Episodes 
of the Month, September, 1905. 


We suspect that Lord Curzon com- 
pletely misread the political situation 
on his visit to England last year, other- 
wise he would never have consented to 
prolong his Viceroyalty, for that way lay 
humiliation. His personal relations 
with the India Office must have con- 
vinced him that Mr. Brodrick’s retention 
of the Secretaryship of State would make 
it impossible for him to remain in 
Calcutta. Any doubts on this score 
should have been resolved by Mr. 
Brodrick’s constant and notorious efforts 
to put a spoke in his wheel, which had 
become a matter of common gossip, and 
by the gratuitously offensive tone of the 
Home despatches, which indicated a 
desire to humiliate Lord Curzon publicly 
in the eyes of the three hundred million 
people to whom he stands for the time 


being as the Sovereign. There was an 
aggressive anxiety, not merely to differ 
from him, but to quarrel with him on 
such questions as the Tibetan and 
Afghan missions, and the public would 
be thoroughly disgusted if they were 
acquainted with the many “dirty 
tricks,’ to use a mild expression, played 
upon Lord Curzon by an intimate and 
devoted friend of thirty years’ standing, 
to adopt Mr. Brodrick’s public descrip- 
tion of himself. Added to this was the 
avowed intention of the Balfour Cabinet 
to adopt Lord Kitchener’s views on the 
vital question as to the future relative 
positions of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Military Member of Council. 
It is entirely in keeping with the records 
of the present Government that, having 
crippled and then destroyed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
they should inconsequently turn round 
and magnify the same office in India. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
ROYAL PLEASURES* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HUNDRED years have passed 
Acs Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert went into residence for 

the first time at the new castle of Bal- 
moral, and the Queen commented 
rapturously in her Journal, “‘ The house 
is charming; the rooms delightful; the 
furniture, papers, everything perfec- 
tion.” A year later she referred to it as 
‘* This dear Paradise,” and she con- 
tinued to love the place and its people 
for the rest of her life. It was through 
no fault of the Queen that her High- 
land residence, decorated so carefully 
and thoroughly by her husband, became 
at one time a target for misplaced and 
facetious comments, and it is fortunate 
that Mr. Ivor Brown has decided to 
celebrate the castle’s centenary in a 
commemorative book, Balmoral, which 
he calls the history of a home. It 
must have been a difficult thing to 
write and, although it is possible that 
the author has not solved all the pro- 
blems set him to his own satisfaction, 
there is no doubt that his discursive, 
friendly treatment has enabled him to 
capture the spirit of the place and the 
kind of life the energetic young Queen 
lived there much more effectively than a 
more formal approach would havedone. 
The long years of mourning for the 
Prince Consort, the recollections so 
many elderly people still have of an 
aged and much venerated Sovereign, 
have almost hidden from view the 
youthful, energetic figure which could 
be seen before her husband’s death, 
taking part in strenuous expeditions and 
covering miles of the surrounding 
country on horseback. One needs a 
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map (which Mr. Brown thoughtfully 
provides) to appreciate what a tireless 
excursionist the Queen must have been. 
The most ambitious of her trips began 
with a ride of fifteen miles westward to 
the main Highland road, followed by a 
drive of twenty-nine miles through 
Bridge of Carr, Kingussie, and Newton- 
more to the inn at Dalwhinnie, where 
the supper was “ only tea, two miser- 
able starved Highland chickens with no 
potatoes, no pudding and no fun.” 
The next day the party drove to Blair 
Atholl and then began the return by 
way of Glen Tilt. Carriages could be 
taken for the eight miles to Forest 
Lodge. Then ponies were mounted 
and there was a struggle to get across 
the swollen waters of the Tarff and 
precipitous bits of path to be scrambled 
over on foot. Bynack was reached by 
six and the waiting carriages did the 
twenty miles back to Balmoral by a 
quarter past eight. The royal party 
had travelled 119 miles in two days, 
including the crossing of the Glen Tilt 
water, on pony and on foot. ‘ Did not 
feel tired,” the Journal records cheer- 
fully, and after dinner the evening was 
spent “looking at maps of the High- 
lands.” Not bad going in 1861 for the 
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mother of a large and growing family. 

Mr. Brown makes clear the Queen’s 
keen interest in her neighbours, especi- 
ally the humbler ones, and her end-of- 
the-holidays regrets when she had to 
return south. They seem to have had a 
great deal in common with those of a 
child, not very happy at school, who 
knows that term begins to-morrow. 
They were certainly not shared by some 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers in attend- 
ance. Their experiences were strange 
and varied. Gladstone went for long, 
solitary walks (recorded in his letters 
to a quarter of a mile) and found that 
nothing set him up more, nothing 
more conduced to his intellectual energy. 
Disraeli wrote sadly to Bishop Wilber- 
force that “carrying on the Govern- 
ment of a Country six hundred miles 
from the metropolis doubles the 
labour,” but he was pleased by the 
attentions of Sir William Jenner, who 
prescribed mustard plasters for him, 
and positively elated that the Queen 
visited his bedroom, where he sat in 
slippers and dressing-gown. Campbell 
Bannerman wrote to his wife that life 
at Balmoral was the “funniest con- 
ceivable; like a convent.” He added 
that he had a good fire and five new 
wax candles each night. By their light 
he settled down to a study of the works 
of Emile Zola. The Queen’s Private 
Secretary, Sir Henry Ponsonby, was 
not happy at the castle, but he left a 
pleasant account of a dinner time 
debate on the question as to how per- 
sonal choice would go if one were per- 
mitted to vote for the North Pole or 
the Equator. Princess Beatrice had 
equatorial inclinations, but the Queen 
was for the Arctic. ‘* All doctors,” she 
announced, “‘ say that heat is unwhole- 
some and cold wholesome.” There 
can be no doubt of Sir Henry’s feelings 
as he noted that Lady Mandeville was 
* blue with cold.” 

John Brown, Prince Albert as a 
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sportsman, theatricals (with a delightful 
reminiscence from Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth, who acted there in 1896), and 
the kirk at Crathie, are among the 
other things that come under Mr. 
Brown’s notice in this urbane survey. 
Only occasionally is the smooth surface 
of his prose ruffled when the author is 
vexed by inaccurate statements made by 
Scottish Nationalists. Theseareremark- 
ably silly and wrongheaded, the smallest 
of stains in a charming entertainment. 

Scot Easy, which its author, Mr. 
Wilfred Taylor, describes as the Travels 
of a Roads Scholar, is appropriately 
dedicated to the author of Balmoral. 
Mr. Taylor is a tolerant, liberal-minded 
Scottish journalist, who seems to be 
able to spend much of his time driving 
Sir Compton Mackenzie about Scot- 
land, taking in all kinds of national 
activities on the way, ranging happily 
from Border festivals to Highland 
ceilidhs. This is a homely, unpreten- 
tious book and I found it very easy to 
read. Mr. Taylor is in love with his 
country in the nicest possible way, and 
he has a nose or an eye which sends 
him straight to the stories and in- 
cidents which will appeal to the general 
reader. There is a picture of Mr. 
Gilbert Harding in a northbound train 
asking his companions if they had ever 
seen Peterborough Cathedral by night. 
They said they hadn’t and Mr. Harding 
instantly asked the steward in the 
dining-car to extinguish the lights so 
that the beauty of the Cathedral would 
be visible. The lights were put out 
just as the soup was served and Mr. 
Harding enthused for ten minutes. 
Nobody saw the Cathedral, the soup 
grew cold and everyone was exasperated 
except the speaker who held forth 
passionately on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. It is a strange tribute to the 
respect felt, presumably for the B.B.C., 
that not one of those dining protested. 
Mr. Taylor’s activities are extensive and 
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peculiar. He has proposed the principal 
toast at the great Burns Dinner at 
Turriff. He has driven a tramcar full 
of artists from Corstophine to the Zoo. 
He has ridden on a railway bogie over 
the moors to Caithness. He has coped 
resolutely with the overwhelming hospi- 
tality of an Edinburgh Festival. All 
these things and many others he 
describes so simply that it is not until 
one has read a chapter or two that one 
realizes that a pleasantly malicious imp 
sits on his shoulder. He is an able 
guide who can conjure a laugh out of a 
tooth extraction which cost him one 
and ninepence. 

The last few years have provided 
several good books about China, but 
none, I believe, which gives a better 
idea of the Chinese than Mrs. Hope 
Danby’s My Boy Chang. She lived in 
Peking during the ’twenties and ’thirties 
and she writes with great charm about 
the people she met there, particularly 
her own staff. The old idea of the in- 
scrutable celestial must be almost 
exploded by this time. If it has not 
been, My Boy Chang should do the 
trick. The Chinese are an extra- 
ordinarily sensitive people whose dread 
of “ losing face ’’ soon becomes appar- 
ent to anyone who gets to know them 
well. I had not lived in the East for 
more than a few months when a Chinese 
student who was reading an English 
essay to me appalled me by bursting 
into tears when I made a mild criticism 
of his work. As he stood six foot two 
and was one of the most ruthless soccer 
players I have seen anywhere my sur- 
prise may be imagined. Mrs. Danby 
had an almost similar experience when 
she discovered her house boy, his 
trousers rolled high, washing his feet 
in her largest saucepan with a cake of 
her best French soap. She did not dis- 
miss Chang because she knew that his 
successor would do something equally 
crass. She was an old hand and she 
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did not blench when she entertained a 
distinguished dinner party only to find 
that some of their most prized glass and 
cutlery adorned her table for this 
important occasion. Neither did they. 
Mrs. Danby succeeds in gauging very 
accurately various national characteris- 
tics well known to anyone who has had 
Chinese servants. She realizes that a 
loyal “‘ boy ” will “‘ squeeze ”’ his mas- 
ter, but he will not allow anyone else to 
do so. When the Japanese came and 
she went through all kinds of diffi- 
culties and privations the true Chinese 
loyalty showed itself. It is one of the 
most delightful things that a European 
can experience. The principal merit of 
Mrs. Danby’s book is that she does not 
idealize or sentimentalize the Chinese 
she knows so well. She has been con- 
tent to describe them as they are, and 
she has done so with tact and humour, 
but I have nowhere found a more 
faithful account of the horrors of the 
Japanese occupation, with the brutal 
personal tragedy it brought to Chang 
and to many humble people like him. 
The principal impression left by My 
Boy Chang is the fascinating survey 
of Chinese character and the pleasures 
of life in Pekin before the war. The 
book deserves to be read for these alone. 

Too much contemporary criticism is 
spoiled by the laborious, academic 
methods employed by those who write 
it. One hoped that the stimulating 
approach of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, among others, 
had shown the way for their successors, 
but this was not to be, and on both 
sides of the Atlantic drones and pedants 
continue to pour out laborious tomes 
in which they seem to be mainly con- 
cerned with advancing theories which 
do nothing at all to elucidate the works 
they set out to interpret. Mr. Lionel 
Trilling is a notable exception to these 
dreary performers. Not only does he 
write really well. He is an enthusiast, 
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determined to get to the heart of the 
matter without parading his own learn- 
ing or obscuring the subject. He is a 
true creative critic, admirably equipped 
by wide reading and warm human 
sympathies. This was shown in his 
previous collection of essays, The Liberal 
Imagination. His new book, The Op- 
posing Self, takes an honourable place 
beside it. Although the essays in it 
were written for different occasions, as 
prefaces to new editions, and as lectures 
for special occasions, they achieve a 
certain unity because they all, in one 
way or another, take account of an 
idea that preoccupies them—the idea of 
self. He begins with what is perhaps 
the best thing in the book, The Poet 
as Hero, a study of Keats in his 
letters, claiming for him a historical 
importance: 


He stands as the last image of health 
at the very moment when the sickness 
of Europe began to be apparent—he 
with his intense naturalism that took 
so passionate an account of the mystery 
of man’s nature, reckoning as boldly 
with pleasure as with pain, giving so 
generous a credence to growth, develop- 
ment, and possibility; he with his 
pride that so modestly, so warmly and 
delightedly, responded to the idea of 
community. The spiritual and moral 
health of which he seems the image we 
cannot now attain by wishing for it. 
But we cannot attain it without wishing 
for it and clearly imagining it. 


This is as true as it is profound. One 
has only to read Keat’s letters to dis- 
cover that he was essentially a heroic 
figure who could enjoy and suffer with 
equal intensity. The old myth of the 
puny stripling was dissolved some time 
ago. Mr. Trilling only confirms Keats’s 
transcendent abilities, his charm and 
courtesy, and his bubbling high spirits. 
It is a fortunate thing that Mr. Trilling 
was impelled to set down his truthful 
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and highly personal account of the 
poet. 

George Orwell, Flaubert, Little 
Dorrit, Mansfield Park, and Words- 
worth are among the subjects of his 
other essays, and it is safe to say that it 
is unlikely there will be another volume 
of literary criticism more distinguished 
than The Opposing Self published for 
some time. 

Mr. E. H. Visiak’s The Mirror of 
Conrad is timely because it calls atten- 
tion to the present increase of interest 
in his novels and stories. When Mr. 
Visiak began to write the book he soon 
discovered that he could not compress 
all that he wanted to say within the 
covers of a single volume. For this 
reason The Mirror of Conrad ends at the 
point where the novelist relinquished 
his last post at sea, the not very distin- 
guished one of second officer in the 
Adowa, a very ordinary steamer lying 
at Rouen, which had been chartered to 
convey French emigrants to Canada. 
Her captain wanted an officer who could 
speak fluent French and Conrad was an 
obvious choice. No emigrants ap- 
peared, however, and he spent a peace- 
ful month in his cabin, writing the 
ninth chapter of A/mayer’s Folly. 

With frequent reference to the novels 
and to G. Jean-Aubry’s biography Mr. 
Visiak has built up a vivid picture of 
the novelist’s early life and the use he 
made of it in his writings. Conrad had 
a striking personality. He could be a 
brilliant conversationalist and, like 
Keats, he alternated between moods of 
great geniality and warm friendliness 
and periods when he became sombre 
and almost intimidating. Mr. Visiak 
makes clear the wide use Conrad made 
of his own experiences and he names 
The Arrow of Gold as the most auto- 
biographical of the novels, citing an 
inscription of a presentation copy, in 
which he wrote that the circumstances 
and the people were all genuine. 
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Conrad’s life did indeed fall into two 
parts, the first one in which he persisted 
in his “‘ crazy design” of going to sea, 
the second when he sought with equal 
determination to write masterpieces in 
a foreign language. His powers of 
concentration were paralleled only by 
his magnificent descriptive gifts. He 
was the prisoner of his own extra- 
ordinary imagination, just as he could 
be entirely reserved. This can be seen 
in the historic encounter with John 
Galsworthy in the Torrens during the 
voyage home from Adelaide in 1893. 
** On that ship,’ Galsworthy wrote, “ he 
told of life, not literature,’’ and it is 
typical of both men that neither men- 
tioned to the other his dreams of a 
creative future. There was something 
disarmingly modest about Conrad in 
those days. When he walked down the 
gangway of the Adowa for the last time 
he had not the slightest idea that he was 
entering upon a new, difficult and 
absorbing life. One hopes that Mr. 


Visiak will be able to describe it in a — 


second book. 

After the war books of statesmen, 
commanders, and correspondents come 
the accounts of specialized units, and it 
is right that the Glider Pilot Regiment, 
whose motto was “ Nothing is Impos- 
sible,’ should have found a sound 
historian in Mr. Ronald Seth. 

In June 1940 Sir Winston Churchill 
passed a memorandum to the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, requesting them to 
give attention to the raising of an air- 
borne arm. Eighteen months later, the 
First Airborne Division was embodied, 
and part of its proposed organization 
was to be a force of gliders. Intended 
at first to be only of battalion strength, 
when the Sixth Airborne Division came 
into being, a second. battalion was 
created and the two formed the Glider 
Pilot Regiment. It started from scratch, 
with men of little or no experience and 
no gliders in which to gain it. Until 


they could be built, private owners and 
glider clubs were asked to lend their 
aircraft, and these were sent to R.A.F., 
Ringway, near Manchester. Mr. Seth 
compares this odd, small armada to the 
little ships which did so gallantly at 
Dunkirk. 

When the First Battalion were 
ordered to North Africa in 1943, the 
majority of the pilots had less than 
twelve hours flying to their credit. 
Major George Chatterton was in com- 
mand in the assault on Sicily and of the 
40 gliders launched for this engage- 
ment and towed the 450 miles across 
the Mediterranean, only two reached 
their objective. Forty-seven landed in 
the sea and the rest were scattered over 
the island. The two gliders which 
arrived at their chosen destination 
captured and held the bridge over the 
Syracuse canal until General Mont- 
gomery arrived with his forces by sea. 

After Syracuse the Regiment was 
placed under U.S. Air Force command. 
Fifty-eight men had been killed, but 
even the slender success achieved had 
provided Chatterton with a number of 
useful lessons, and when he arrived in 
London seeking co-operation at the 
highest levels he got much more than 
he expected. By D Day 1944 the 
glider-pilots averaged fifty lifts by day 
and night and the Regiment was 
ready for the important part it was to 
play in the greatest of all military 
operations. By this time Chatterton 
was convinced that the mass-landing 
technique was not suitable and he put 
forward the idea of small numbers of 
gliders landing on top of specified 
objectives. This method was used 
with very great success at the Rhine 
crossings in the spring of the same 
year. Arnhem provided the Regiment 
with its greatest and culminating ex- 
ploit, which General Urquhart 
described as “‘ the most successful and 
accurate of any previous achievement 
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either in operations or exercises. All 
units were able to move off to their 
tasks practically at full strength.” 

It is interesting to note that Chatter- 
ton was completely justified in his 
advocacy of small numbers of gliders 
landing on specified objectives. Soon 
after the Arnhem landing a War Diary 
belonging to the S.S. Panzer Grenadier 
Depot fell into British hands. The 
diarist was much perturbed by the 
slogans chalked on the gliders. The 
shocked diarist noted such inscriptions 
as “‘ We are the Al Capone gang ” and 
“Up with the Reds.” He was unable 
to decide how far they were due to the 
political convictions of the troops 
themselves, or whether they were due 
to Bolshevist opinions or American in- 
fluence. 

His summing up is valuable: 


In the opinion of the writer, if the 
enemy had pushed straight on to Arn- 
hem after having surrounded the defence 
battalion, instead of trying to wipe it 
out, he would have succeeded in cap- 
turing the town. The Dutch were 
waiting for him, and were fully prepared 
to render him assistance. 


Mr. Seth has done his work well and 
unobtrusively. Drawing on _ private 
papers and official records he has 
written a most exciting and unusual 
war book. It is called Lion with Blue 
Wings. 

ERIC GILLETT 


BOXING ON 


CONFLICT WITHOUT MALIce. By Emanuel 
Shinwell. Odhams Press Ltd. 21s. net. 


T is not easy to review the book of a 

brother-author, a personal friend and a 
political opponent, in which relationship 
I stand to Mr. Shinwell, especially as each 
of us has, in print, said friendly things about 
the other. But perhaps the bias which one 
might feel in one direction is countered 
by the bias in an opposite one, thus allow- 
ing impartiality to be reached. 


Mr. Shinwell is a sincere and courageous 
man with a keen brain which usually 
enables him to judge a situation correctly 
and to deal with it accordingly. This, 
coupled with very considerable charm, 
made him a successful Minister of Defence, 
respected alike by the Services, his col- 
leagues and the Opposition. His obvious 
defect is an unnecessary aggressiveness, in 
public though not in private, often over 
some trivial matter, accompanied by offen- 
sive references to his opponents. Indeed, 
he sometimes gives the impression that he 
suffers from an “inferiority complex.” 
As his latest and very readable book Con- 
flict Without Malice shows, he has no 
reason for such a feeling, because he has 
had a successful life accompanied by ups 
and downs of fortune which only a strong 
character could sustain without injury. 

The early part of Conflict Without 
Malice presents a picture of life in Glasgow 
in the past with its insecurity for, and 
appalling housing of, wage-earners, which 
explains the political extremism of that 
city during and immediately after the first 
world war. The insecurity has gone, the 
slums are being demolished and, if the 
process has been slow, six years of post- 
war Socialist Government and a Socialist- 
controlled Glasgow Corporation must 
carry part of the blame. 

The economic revolution has occurred, 
the Welfare State has come ; the capitalists 
and the landlords against whom the youth- 
ful Manny Shinwell fought so valiantly 
have lost most of their power and money. 
In such circumstances one is entitled to ask 
the veteran statesman what is his plan for 
the future. His attempt to answer the 
question in the last chapter of his book 
fails ; it is difficult to tell whether he is in 
favour of more or less nationalization. 
He condemns alike the Tory Party, some 
of his colleagues and the electors. So far 
as he has any aim of policy it is complete 
egalitarianism to be attained partly by 
State education for every child, involving 
the abolition of public schools. He makes 
the surprising statement that the existence 
of a caste system for the hierarchy in 
Soviet Russia has never been proved. 

There are certain passages in this last 
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The new hydro-electric power 
station at Los Peares, N.W. 
Spain. Electrical equipment by 
The British De, 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


At the coal face—a coal cutter, 
powered by a Metropolitan- 
Vickers flameproof motor. 


Up in the hills of Los Peares is 
the biggest and most important 
of the power stations of Spain. Its 
electrical equipment was supplied 
by The British Thomson-Houston 
Company, one of the great 
partnership of British Companies 
which is Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd. 


Down in the mines of the world, 
electrical equipment made by 
another famous partner—Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Com- 
pany —is helping the miner’s 
output. There are twelve famous 
Companies of A.E.I. Together, 
they make electrical equipment 


for the world. 
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chapter which might have a sinister con- 
notation. 


I dislike the nostalgic trend towards the 
Elizabethan Age of the sixteenth century, 
the accentuation of the past in traditional 
rigmarole and ceremony . . . society will not 
suffer if we weed out some of the meaning- 
less symbols of the past ; lavish spending 
habits, obeisance to a few elements on the 
grounds of hereditary position, the pomp 
contrived by medizval costume, the award 
of titles. 


Who are the “‘ few elements ”’ to whom 
obeisance is paid “‘on the grounds of 
hereditary position”? ? Taken with the 
rest of the passage which I have quoted it 
might be thought that Mr. Shinwell was 
tilting at the Throne and the Royal 
Family. There are certain Socialist M.P.’s 
who are republican at heart, as they show 
by their speeches when there is a Civil List 
Debate, but who think it wiser not to say 
so. I hope and believe that Mr. Shinwell 
is too honest to be in such a category. 

However that may be, Mr. Shinwell 


GOOD 
BEHAVIOUR 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


Sub-titled A Study of Certain 
Types of Civility, this is neither a 
social history nor a manual 
on etiquette. Rather it is a 
witty and scholarly enquiry into 
the endeavours of the cultured 
minority in twelve chosen epochs 
to evolve the perfect member of 
society. 
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illustrates in his “‘ Thoughts about the 
Future”? that the philosophy of the 
Socialist Party is remote from present-day 
realities. It refuses to admit that the 
further redistribution of wealth through 
penal taxation will injure, perhaps fatally, 
the chance of solving the real problem. 
That problem is how the inhabitants of this 
densely populated island can sell sufficient 
goods in a highly competitive world market 
to obtain the food and raw materials with- 
out which they will starve or at least have 
to accept a coolie standard of living. The 
leaders of the Parliamentary Party seldom 
attempt to state this unpleasant but 
irrefutable case ; only a few courageous 
Trade Union leaders do so. 
WINTERTON. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR OUR TIME? 


THE PuBLIC PHILOSOPHY. By Walter 
Lippmann. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 
6d. 


PROFOUND discussion—unhappily 

omitted from the English translation 
in M. Jules Monnerot’s brilliant Sociologie 
du Communisme—points out that much of 
modern science has won effectiveness at 
the price, in a strict sense, of superficiality. 
This paradox, M. Monnerot explains, 
results from the concern of science with 
abstractions which can be caught up in 
formule, gripped in equations, and ob- 
served in instrument-readings as contrasted 
with the knowledge of reality at deeper 
levels which study and description of the 
processes of change themselves would 
yield. Whether true or false as regards 
the physical sciences, M. Monnerot’s 
observation certainly has relevance to 
contemporary social and political studies. 
In this field there is a vast difference 
between. the doctrines of political theory 
and the political, social, and human 
realities which such theories attempt (or 
fail) to explain; between, for example, 
the formularies of Marxism and the com- 
plex of real causes which produce develop- 
ments either in Communist-dominated or 
in free societies. 
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Monnerot’s observation comes especially 
to mind when reading The Public Philosophy. 
‘* There is a deep disorder in our society,” 
Mr. Lippmann says, “‘ which comes. . . 
from within ourselves.’” There has de- 
veloped ‘‘a functional derangement of 
the relationship between the mass of the 
people and the government” because 
“the people have acquired power which 
they are incapable of exercising,’ whereas 
democratic governments “‘have lost powers 
which they must recover if they are to 
govern.” ‘‘ Devitalization of the governing 
power is the malady of democratic states ”’; 
it is a malady which “can be fatal.” 
Devitalization results from the convergence 
of *‘ two great streams of evolution.’’ One 
is the enormous expansion of public 
expenditure, chiefly for war and reconstruc- 
tion, which has greatly increased the power 
of the parliaments and congresses that vote 
financial supplies. The other is ‘“‘ the 
growing incapacity of the large majority 
of the democratic peoples to believe in 
intangible realities,’ a fact which has 
stripped government of the ‘* imponderable 
authority ’’ which derives “‘ from tradition, 
immemorial usage, consecration, venera- 
tion, prescription, prestige, heredity, 
hierarchy.” 

Lack of belief in intangible realities 
among other things leads to the “‘ central 
and critical ’’ fact that ‘‘ the democracies 
are ceasing to receive the traditions ’’— 
Mr. Lippmann, picking up a phrase of 
Sir Ernest Barker’s, calls them ‘the 
traditions of civility’-—‘‘in which the 
good society, the liberal democratic way 
of life at its best, originated and 
developed.’”” The democracies, that is, 
“‘are cut off from the public philosophy 
and the political arts which are needed to 
govern the liberal democratic society.” 
By “‘ public philosophy ’’’ Mr. Lippmann 
appears to mean “natural law,’’ which 
signifies essentially “‘the idea that the 
rational faculties of man can produce a 
common conception of law and order 
which possesses universal validity ’’; and 
for himself, despite the deeply troubled 
world scene, he writes simpliciter, ‘‘I 
believe that the public philosophy can be 
revived.” 
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rama that interprets history through 
the people who made it. It is a 
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21S. net 
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What are we to make of Mr. Lippmann’s 
book and ideas? The book is profoundly 
interesting, and to be strongly commended 
—but only to readers who have the 
necessary independence, emancipation, 
and sturdiness of mind. Mr. Lippmann’s 
goodwill, his liberality, his concern with 
government, with good government, with 
democratic good government in the great 
Anglo-American tradition, are all reflected 
in these pages; and no one can ponder 
them without realizing and valuing the 
deep goodness and idealism of spirit which 
are visible on every page—to say nothing 
of the rich fruits of a life-time’s learning 
in one of the most important fields of 
human study. 

But when all this is said, when tribute is 
paid where tribute is fully due, the sad fact 
must be recorded that Mr. Lippmann’s 
main analysis and argument have almost 
no relevance to the contemporary scene 
and its troubles. Their causes must be 
sought at the far deeper level to which 
Monnerot points us. It is largely hubris 
and the ambition sprung of pride that fill 
our world with fear and poise over it a 
threat of terrible destruction. And it is a 
faith and effort that can redeem a world 
so threatened for which multitudes long 
to-day. They will not find them. in Mr. 
Lippmann’s celibate, barren pages. 

JULES MENKEN. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
By Roger Armfelt. Cohen and West. 
12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR ARMFELT has had a 

very wide experience as a teacher, as 
an inspector and as an administrator. He 
left his post as Chief Education Officer of 
the Devon Education Committee to serve 
at the B.B.C. during which period he 
published three novels reflecting his asso- 
ciation with schools. In 1950 he wrote 
Our Changing Schools for the Ministry of 
Education (H.M.S.O., 2s.). As Professor 
of Education in the University of Leeds, 
he now publishes The Structure of English 
Education. As the author so truly says on 
the book jacket, “‘ our system of education 


is not easy to understand.’’ This book 
will give considerable help to all who are 
practising in the field whether as adminis- 
trators, teachers, governors, managers, or 
in any of the ancillary services. It will 
also be valuable to all teachers in training 
and to others who seek to understand the 
structure of the English system of educa- 
tion. As the Education Act places the 
obligation for the education of children 
upon the parent or guardian this book 
will be a valuable source of information 
and guidance to those who are not 
experienced professional workers. As a 
family man, the author is well qualified to 
help. Young or mature foreign students 
will find this book is a valuable back- 
ground to their studies. 

The opening chapter is a summary, in 
clear lively language, of the Education 
Act of 1944. The many requirements fully 
to implement this Act will call for still 
further expenditure of thought, effort and 
money and will take many years. The 
Minister and the Ministry of Education 
work in close harmony with the local 
educational authorities who, through their 
statutory powers, administer primary, 
secondary and further education. The 
position of the private and public schools 
is described succinctly in a_ separate 
chapter on Independent Schools. The 
recruitment and training of teachers is of 
particular value in view of the post-war 
emergency teacher-training experiences 
and of the reiterated demand for a mini- 
mum course of training of three years. 
Many readers will quickly turn to the 
chapter on FINANCE since there are many 
whose first desire with any proposal is to 
know the cost and who is to pay. Two 
other important and perplexing topics are 
treated with the author’s concise skill in 
the chapters which deal with Voluntary 
Schools and with Ancillary Services. 
Handicapped children, medical services, 
including milk and meals, scholarships and 
bursaries, are set out clearly and concisely. 

Unhappily there is no index to this book, 
but the author’s Conclusion, with the 
logical arrangement of the book, mitigates 
this omission. Professor Armfelt, in his 
final chapter, distinguishes the ‘* wood 
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from the trees,’ and presents the char- 
acteristic features of the English educa- 
tional system. He reveals our adaptability 
and explains how the many partners in 
education are guided by our faith in 
human personality. He explains the 
general desire to maintain and develop 
the individual quality of schools, and 
shows how delicately poised, yet how 
effectively the balance of power is main- 
tained between the central and _ local 
authorities and between local authorities, 
governors, managers and teachers. Few 
will disagree with the contention that 
moral health is as necessary as physical 
health ; or with the assertion that the 
pragmatic method of procedure which has 
served English education hitherto is 
not likely to be abandoned. The author 
leaves the reader with many oppor- 
tunities for reflection and personal de- 
cision. 

Professor Armfelt has never been un- 
aware of many apparent perplexities in 
administrative and professional matters. 
Although his personal modesty and our 
English custom forbid he is constantly 
searching for the desirable in a thoroughly 
democratic way. He seeks the other 
man’s views and is blessed with great good 
humour, with tolerance and understanding 
with respect and appreciation. This 
latest work should win many grateful 
readers. ARNOLD PLATTS. 
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HE English have largely forgotten the 

debt which they owed to the Dutch at 
the time when they were a rising maritime 
power. It was the Dutch who led us to the 
East. They taught us how to make charts, 
how to build ships, how to sail them, fight 
them and paint them. The Dutch wars 
were the forge in which the Royal Navy 
was fashioned. Even the number of 


Dutch words in our sea vocabulary testifies 
to their example—“ cruiser,” ‘* skipper,” 
ee yacht.” 
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It was therefore a good idea to introduce 
the general reader to the heroic builders 
of the Dutch naval tradition. Unfortunately 
neither the plan of this book, nor the style 
in which it is written can be unreservedly 
commended. To concentrate on the big 
names at the expense of an explanation of 
Dutch sea power is like describing Everest 
without mentioning the Himalayas. The 
‘sea kings ’’ approach makes the lives of 
even the greatest admirals a tale “ full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ Mr. 
Vere wisely refrains from tactical analyses 
of the confused and obscure battles of those 
days, but without some diagrams (however 
approximate) the narrative is sometimes 
difficult to follow, and without an econ- 
omic or strategic framework the wars 
themselves lack meaning. As for the style, 
it is far too reminiscent of the jerky sen- 
tences and sliced paragraphs of the “ star ”’ 
reporters of the cheaper press. 

The events of the three Anglo-Dutch 
wars occupy most of Mr. Vere’s book. 
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They occurred during the golden age of 
Dutch civilization and their climax was 
De Ruyter’s attack on the fleet in the 
Medway. His achievement in towing home 
the Royal Charles is commemorated by the 
preservation of her gilded scutcheon in the 
Rijksmuseum. But the parallel between 
the Sea Beggars and the Elizabethan sea 
dogs is fascinating. It would be easy to 
find an English counterpart to the Count 
de la Marck, that “hirsute and savage 
corsair ’’ (he seems to have escaped from 
Mr. Vere’s index). Van Heemskerk’s 
death recalls that of Sir Richard Grenville, 
and Piet Hein alone succeeded in doing 
what all the Elizabethans failed to do—the 
interception of the Spanish treasure fleet. 
Two centuries later De Winter was a 
worthy adversary of Duncan at Camper- 
down, though this period is dealt with 
somewhat perfunctorily. The treatment of 
the Dutch naval achievement in the last 
war is equally cursory, though Mr. Vere 
rightly stresses how gallantly Admiral 
Doorman maintained the traditions of his 
service in the battle of the Java sea. The 
names of the ships which he led into battle 
against overwhelming odds commemorate 
the naval heroes of Holland’s epic age— 
Tromp, Witte de With, and De Ruyter, the 
greatest seaman of them all. 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 


Novels 


THE FAR SHORE. Gordon Webber. 


Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

THE CRUISER. Warren Tute. Cassell. 
15s. 

THE ESCAPE OF SOCRATES. Robert 


Pick. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 

CAROLINE MATILDA. G. V. Blackstone. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

LIVING IN THE PRESENT. John Wain. 
Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

ACTION OF THE TIGER. James Wellard. 


Macmillan. 15s. 
ENOUGH TO Kitt A Horse. _ Elizabeth 
Ferrars. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


Y first two books this month are 
naval-war novels. Put The Cruel 
Sea out of your mind. Neither has much 
in common with it—certainly The Far 
Shore has precious little except an occa- 
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sional crudity. This is an absorbing study 
of human conduct and relationship under 
unfamiliar stress, told largely from the 
standpoint of Lieutenant Lamb, a USS. 
naval officer (for the war only), who, 
expecting to go home after his convoy- 
duty to Liverpool, instead is drafted to an 
ancient freighter, Katy Dee, due for a 
mysterious invasion mission of which the 
prospect disturbs the motley crew. Lamb’s 
loneliness ; the frictions between this man 
and that, officers included; vivid incidents, 
gay or squalid, before the start of the last 
voyage—itself a triumph of engineering 
adaptability ; the emergence of a new 
spirit in the ship’s company ; this is the 
substance of a book which I found very 
easy reading. 

Gordon Webber’s characters are nearly 
all American. Warren Tute presents us to 
the Royal Navy. His The Cruiser is more 
concerned with verisimilitude than literary 
touches. ‘Let me,”’ its author surely 
said, ‘‘ Let me who know the Navy inside 
out tell the story of a cruiser from her 
commissioning to the day of her sinking in 
exciting battle with the Italian Fleet ; and 
let me sketch a sufficiency of the officers 
and men ; then I shall make a book 
worth reading.’’” Which he has done. We 
learn just enough about a good range 
of naval characters (their domestic lives 
not forgotten) to appreciate the triumphs 
and trials that go to make and keep H.M.S. 
Antigone a first-class fighting machine. 
This is a documentary novel with a collec- 
tive hero ; and if no one or two separate 
characters are likely to live in readers’ 
memories, why that, I think, is how the 
author means it to be. 

Next a couple of older-historical novels, 
very different from one another. The Escape 
of Socrates, may be caviare to the general, 
for I doubt whether without a classical 
education a reader can fully appreciate, 
though he can surely savour, its sensitive 
reproduction of Athenian life after Sparta’s 
triumph, and its excerpts and echoes from 
the Dialogues, adroitly and inoffensively 
woven into the story of Socrates’s trial 
and death. It is Robert Pick’s loyalty to his 
classical originals that perhaps puts some 
elements outside the reach of those to 
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whom scene and theme are, in essentials, 
strange. But to those to whom classical 
Greece has seemed tolerably familiar, 
this book will bring deep, nostalgic 
pleasure. Others I advise to read with 
careful patience so harmonious an account 
of one of history’s noblest tragedies. 

In a very different time and key the 
story of Caroline Matilda is too touchingly 
tragic. Most of us, I imagine, know 
little or nothing about George III's 
youngest sister, the pretty, warm-hearted 
princess whom they married off to the 
young King of Denmark (Absolute 
Monarch, but also near lunatic—and 
worse); who so rashly and fatally fell in 
love with an ambitious parvenu ; and who 
yet surely deserved well of the Danish 
people. It seems that G. V. Blackstone 
stumbled by chance into this historical by- 
road and decided to pursue it. He 
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has been painstaking in his assembly of 
material and colour—some of it brutal or 
brutish. But he has not quite put us on 
terms with the characters. We can watch 
them too objectively, when we should be 
agonizing with them. If, however, he 
has been rather too much the historian, 
he has resisted the temptation to write just 
boudoir-history ; and if he lets us be 
objective, he also keeps our eyes glued 
to his spectacle. 

An ineffectual young schoolmaster (not 
that his profession matters much) decides 
to kill himself, but first to commit a worth- 
while murder. In this rather improbable 
situation (I prefer that of Never Say Die, in 
which the late Charles Hawtrey was so 
delightfully at home) he can properly be 
said to be Living in the Present. He selects 
as his victim an unpleasant neo-fascist— 
about as ineffectual as himself. But the 
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Novels 


“killer ’’ carries off the palm by his 
repeated, ludicrous failures to do the job. 
His mission takes him about Europe and 
into company that I did not find as enter- 
taining as John Wain intended—or as he 
invented in his previous novel ; but then a 
caricature loses its sting if you are uncon- 
vinced of its original’s existence. Event- 
tually the tale drifts out of nearly- 
naughty currents into a rather shallow love 
story which (disappointingly) leaves both 
suicide and murderee alive at the book’s 
end. To my mind, this author’s metier 
is to be savagely satirical, for which he 
needs a less trivial and artificial theme. 

Irene Locke sails mysteriously to the 
Mediterranean, having jilted her fiance, 
and enlists the aid of ‘‘ Ionian ’’ Carson, 
the deliberately dare-devil American with 
whom she is in love (and he with her), to 
rescue her brother from Albania. Things 
soon go wrong, and we are plunged into 
excitements heightened by the procrasti- 
nation which apparently is in the Albanian 
air. There is a sense of realism in the 
characters, the scenery, the tempo, which 
lifts Action with the Tiger out of the 
‘mere’ thriller class. There is a bad patch 
in which Irene and Carson do altogether 
too much love-chatting and -patting, but 
more serious is a fault in the construction ; 
first one character and then another steals 
the limelight, with the most original and 
entertaining of all making the briefest of 
appearances. But these faults are easily 
outweighed by the vigour and vividness of 
the book taken (as it should be) as a 
whole. 

Allowance made for the indubitable 
truth that life is rich in coincidence, there 
is just a shade too much of it in Enough to 
Kill a Horse, a thriller which otherwise 
is up to the high Elizabeth Ferrars 
standard ; its characters well-drawn, its 
plot ingenious, its detection slight but ade- 
quate, and something less than fair to the 
reader. The general result is as much 
novel as puzzle. All that sticks in my 
throat is that doubly unusual matter of 
taste. The murder ? There are certainly 
two, one by arsenic out of lobster-patty, 
one by steel out of knowing too much. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 
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ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of 
journalism. Hand-written news letters 
were in wide circulation during the reign 
of Elizabeth I, and, indeed, were impor- 
tant factors in politics long before that. 
Modern news letters are in wide use 
amongst advanced students of world 
affairs, large business houses, in Govern- 
ment and diplomatic circles, and at 
military colleges and universities. 
Britain’s leading news letters are sub- 
scribed to by over forty official agencies 
of the U.S. Government alone. Official 
agencies of every leading Government 
subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special 
form of reporting. It is outspoken in its 
presentation. It publishes all the facts, 
theories and trends behind international 
policy. Privately circulated, neither 
accepting advertisements nor bothered 
by news-stall circulation problems, the 
20th century news letter is a private 
communication to its subscribers. 
Britain’s top circulation news letters are 
prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 


World Politics 
Intelligence Digest 60s. per annum. 


Investment and Finance 
The Weekly Review ... 210s. per annum. 


Scientific News 
World Science Review 30s. per annum. 


Do you take a news letter? If not, send 
for a free specimen copy. No respon- 
sible person can afford to be without one 
of the leading private news letters. If 
you do not take our services, then there 
are others. But a news letter is an 
essential service, without which one’s 
knowledge of world trends is not 
complete. 


To: The Editor, 
Alderbourne Manor, 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


NER/4 


Please send details and specimen copy 
(free of charge) of : 


1. Intelligence Digest [| 
2. World Science Review [] 
3. The Weekly Review [] 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HERE are few specialists in real-life 

stories of war more knowledgeable 
than Mr. Bernard Newman, and he has 
commended Hans Becker’s Devil on my 
Shoulder (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) warmly. The 
author was a German soldier made prisoner 
of war by the Russians and sent to 
Siberian P.O.W. camps and penal settle- 


ments. 
* * 


In continuing their admirable moderni- 
zation of the famous Arden Shakespeare, 


Messrs. Methuen present The Merchant of 


Venice (18s.), which has been ably edited 
by Mr. John Russell Brown. This edition, 
like its companion volumes, has textual 
notes at the bottom of every page, which 
saves the reader from playing the com- 
plicated game of hide and seek, which is 
the bane of so many academic books. 


An Irish Coxswain 


You can't 
afford 
fo be 

without if 


How often have you heard 
that? But without the 
Lifeboat Service 600 people 
a year would be lost at sea. 
Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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Laurels and Rosemary (Cumberlege, 
O.U.P., 30s.) is the title of the Life of 
William and Mary Howitt. These Vic- 
torian literateurs produced more than two 
hundred books between them, including 
ballads, novels, translations, histories of 
America and Australia, and an account of 
rural England in the early days of the 
Industrial Age. Their great-niece, Mrs. 
Amice Lee, has written a joint biography 
of this moderately gifted pair. It is most 
interesting for its sidelights on various 
aspects of the literature and journalism of 
the time. 

* * * 

Few living authors can write with such 
knowledge and understanding of great 
musicians as Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell does. 
His little book Mozart is admirable and, 
after a lapse of over twenty years he has 
added a long Introduction and notes to his 
Liszt (Cassell, 30s.). A most competent 
and very readable book. ; 

* * * 

It was in 1916 that Mr. Louis Golding 
began his Homeric adventures. In 1953 
he reached his goal and he has written a 
book about it called Good-Bye to Ithaca 
(Hutchinson, 21s.). A pleasant travel 
book about eastern Europe. 

* * * 

Thirty Years (Hale, 12s. 6d.) contains a 
fascinating selection of the writings of the 
American novelist, John P. Marquand, 
whose ‘‘H. M. Pulham Esq.”’ has been 
discussed as often as it has been enjoyed. 
Thirty Years is a kind of conspectus of Mr. 
Marquand’s development as a_ writer. 
The settings are very varied, and in a 
charming Introduction Mr. Clifton Fadi- 
man states his belief that in time Mr. 
Marquand will come to occupy a place in 
the American novel of the twentieth cen- 
tury not too unlike that of Thackeray in 
the English novel of the nineteenth. 

* * * 

The continued liveliness of Everyman’s 
Library in its new format is a thing upon 
which every general reader may con- 
gratulate himself. Among recent items 
is Turgenev’s magnificent Fathers and Sons, 
translated by C. J. Hogarth with a first- 
rate preface by V. S. Pritchett. E.G. 
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Financial 


' MARKET REVIEW 
By LOMBARDO 


S we went to press last month it was 
not possible to give more than a 
brief indication that the flood tide of 
investment buying seemed about to turn. 
By Friday, July 22, it was known that the 
Chancellor intended to make a statement 
on the economic situation in the House 
of Commons, and the news was enough 
\ to send short term speculators scurrying 
to sell popular equity shares. At the Westminster Bank 
As I noted last month, the experts had 
been worried by the extent and persistence 
of investment buying in the face of some they can arrange for your 
signs that it might be necessary for the 
authorities to curb the increasing borrow- 
ing for expansion, and the greed of the 
home consumer whose appetite seemed 
t larger than our exports could pay for. the Bank for the credit of 
7 Many private investors and, probably, 
} most of the institutions, had kept out of 
; the equity market for some weeks because your account, thereby 
of the meagre yields on the prevailing . 
prices of leading industrials, and the . ‘ 
uncertainties looming on the national saving you time, trouble, 
4 trade horizon. When selling began, 
therefore, there were not many buyers, 
and prices reacted sharply. 
The guesses, in print and around the 
City, of the probable action the Chancellor loss. This is another of the 
would indicate in his statement were 


3 —_— 


dividends to go direct to 


postage and the risk of 


‘ 

\ accurate in the main. Hire purchase 

* restrictions, curtailment of credit, possibly many reasons why... 
deferment of some capital investment 

: programmes or even restrictions on im- 
ports. 


Except for the latter suggestion, the It is better. to bank 


' forecasts were correct. On July 25 jobbers 
were marking down prices heavily as 
sellers appeared in nearly every section, in e ° 

pe of a ie i by with the Westminster 
the Chancellor the following day. To 
everyone’s surprise, however, Mr. Butler 
announced his ‘“‘ credit squeeze”’ that 
evening, after the market had closed. At 
first sight the statement seemed less fierce 


ae: 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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than expected and a brief period of 
recovery in some prices followed. The 
H.P. minimum increased from 15 per cent. 
to 334 per cent. seemed almost modest, 
since it was the rate applied by a majority 
of the firms trading in deferred payments: 
the encouragement to Government and 
Local Authorities to postpone large scale 
capital schemes wherever possible was 
welcomed: the curtailment of overdrafts 
was anticipated. Some people thought 
that the price fall had perhaps been 
overdone and the lower prices provided 
an opportunity for ‘ picking up some 
cheap stock.” 

Sober consideration of the Chancellor’s 
words dispelled these thoughts, however, 
and jobbers were soon busy with red 
pencils marking up minus signs. The 
really important stick Mr. Butler used 
took the form of a letter to the Governor 
of the Bank, in which he stressed the need 
for the banks to achieve “‘ a positive and 
significant ’’ reduction in advances. A 
cutback of 10 per cent. by December 31, 
representing £200 million in the loans 
total of the London Clearing Banks, was 
considered to be the goal. 

“We now have the opportunities of 
expanding our trade,’ Mr. Butler told the 
Commons, ‘‘and we must seize them.” 
He added that our economy is funda- 
mentally sound, and in answer to ques- 
tions he discounted the possibility of an 
autumn budget, and stated firmly that no 
other measures were considered necessary 
just now. The question for the investor 
seemed, therefore, not whether the econo- 
my was seriously cracking, but how 
far the bankers squeeze on their customers’ 
outstanding loans would affect the market 
prices of securities. 

Another momentary revival in prices 
occurred when the Chancellor, to still 
the voices raised against the value of 
sterling in view of the official statement, 
announced that it was the Government’s 
** inflexible policy to go on maintaining 
the pound sterling at the exchange value 
of $2.80."’ War Loan, which had been 
down to 772, rose to 784, and the Industrial 
Index rose 1:4 to 217. The temporary 
optimism the statement engendered soon 


gave way to the reality of persistent small 
selling orders, and the first days of August 
saw an all round decline in the market, 
and by the close on August 5 the F.T. 
Industrial Index was down to 198:9—a 
fall of 5-6 on the day and 16-9 on the 
week. (The highest point had been 223-9.) 

One further injection of optimism was 
given to the market during the period I 
am reviewing. On August 8 the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Trade Fair 
opened at Geneva. Press headlines 
stressed the amazing strides that had been 
made by British Companies concerned 
with the manufacture of atomic energy 
plants. The British exhibits were claimed 
to be predominant, and enquiries were 
pouring in from all over the world. 
Headlines such as *‘ Bid to Capture World 
Markets’’ kindled the enthusiasm of 
those who were not affected by bankers’ 
letters concerning overdrafts, and there 
was a consequential demand for ‘‘ atom 
shares.” C. A. Parsons, Reyrolle, A.E.I., 
John Thompson, English Electric and 
Babcock were in demand, and the Index 
recovered to 210. 

At this point (August 9) the terms of 
the New Electricity Loan were announced 
—43 per cent., 1967-69, at 983. When 
dealings began it rose to } premium. It 
is now at a discount. 

Markets were sensitive, however, and in 
the absence of buyers, prices declined. By 
the close of business on Friday, 19, the 
Index had gone to 198-4. 

The behaviour of the equity market 
has been bewildering; not the least 
remarkable aspect has been the great 
shrinkage in the volume of business. 
Investors have been buffeted by glowing 
news, and chilling; prospects of future 
prosperity on a tremendous scale and 
official warnings of possible economic 
decline, and the market has reflected 
their hopes and fears. The average 
holder is sitting tight and intends to ‘“‘ see 
it through.”” Meanwhile the bold will 
find some ‘‘ opportunities ’’ in the com- 
modity share market. 


LOMBARDO. 
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RECORD REVIEW 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


HE emphasis this month is strongly on 
vocal music, but there are a few discs 
in the orchestral field of great interest. 
Hermann Scherchen, conducting a body 
which is given the confusing title of Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of London, 
and which, judging by the fine quality of 
the playing, might well be an ad hoc collec- 
tion of the best instrumentalists in the 
capital, gives splendid and well recorded 
performances of Beethoven’s D Major 
(No. 2) and F Major (No. 8) Symphonies. 
The rapid tempo at which the conductor 
takes the first movement of No. 8 may 
prove a little disconcerting; but both this 
tempo and the others adopted correspond 
very closely to Beethoven’s metronome 
marks. The result, in the last movement, 
is most exciting, and the whole perform- 
ance of the work tingles with vitality. 
Scherchen, like Toscanini, takes the slow 
movement of No. 8 at a speed akin to 
allegretto—this | do not greatly care for 
in the case of this symphony, there are no 
metronome markings to authorize it—but 
his quick tempi in the remaining move- 
ments are exhilarating (Nixa WLP3362). 
Ansermet and the L.P.O. have recorded 
very moving performances of Bloch’s 
Hebraic Rhapsody, Schelomo and _ his 
Symphonic Poem, Voice in the Wilder- 
ness, With Zara Nelsova as ’cello soloist. 
The composer, misreading—as he later ex- 
plained—Ecclesiastes makes Solomon— 
through the ’cello—utter a long cry of 
anguish without hope; but in the later 
work (composed twenty-one years after), 
which falls into six clearly-defined sections, 
though the expression remains austere, 
Bloch’s re-reading of Ecclesiastes envisages 
hope for mankind if he will but remember 
that he is a spiritual being. Miss Nelsova’s 
playing and that of the orchestra, are 
most eloquent, and the total result is any- 
thing but depressing (Decca LXT3062). 
Also recommended: Gluck’s ballet, 


Does your 
money smile? 


It’s a positive pleasure 
cashing a cheque at the 
National Provincial. 
Cheerful atmosphere, 
quick and courteous 
service — even your 
money seems to smile. 


Is one bank just like 
another? Go to your 
nearest branch of the 
National Provincial and 
see! You will find a 

staff of experts who take 
a personal interest in 
you and your financial 
problem ; who regard 
customers as friends who 
may need sympathetic 
advice any 

day of the week. 


National 
Provincial Bank 


where good fortunes grow 


Don Juan, splendid music played with 
vigour, but without much style, by the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Rudolph Moralt (Nixa WLP5028). 
The sleeve note leaves much to be desired, 
no clear indication being given of the 
sequence of movements. 


Chamber Music 

The Hollywood String Quartet gives the 
best performance yet of Dvorak’s endear- 
ing F Major Quartet (sub-titled here the 
** American’), backed by Dohnanzi’s A 
Minor Quartet (No. 3), an expertly written 
and rich-sounding work, splendidly played 
(Capitol CTL7098). 


Instrumental 

Albert Ferber is a pianist whose merits 
have never been sufficiently recognized, 
and it is good to find him in such excellent 
form in two delightful sets of variations by 
Beethoven, Ten Variations in B flat on a 
theme by Salieri (without opus number), 
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and Six Variations in F on an original 
theme, op. 34 (London Ducretet-Thomp- 
son MEL94006). These works he plays in 
a cool and very musical style that might 
fail of effect in the concert hall but tells 
well on disc. He also plays the first and 
second series of Debussy’s Images on 
London Ducretet-Thompson EL93049, 
and reveals himself as a most sensitive and 
delicate exponent of this subtle music, able 
to stand comparison with Gieseking’s 
outstanding recording of the same pieces. 
The recording is good on both discs. 


Choral and Song 


Scherchen, with the Akadamiechor, the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra, and 
Magda Lazlo, Waldemar Knentt, and 
Alfred Poell, as soloists, gives admirable 
performances of two magnificent Bach 
church Cantatas, Wachet auf (No. 140) 
and Liebster Jesu, mein Verlangen (No. 32). 
The recording is excellent, the treatment 
truly imaginative, and Miss Lazlo—whose 
singing has been variable in past issues— 
does especially well in her solos and duets 
(Nixa WLPS5122). 

There is much charm and some impres- 
sive music in Mozart’s settings of the 
Litany of Loreto (K. 195), recorded on 
London L’Oiseau Lyre OL50085), and the 
Litany of the Blessed Sacrament (K. 243), 
recorded on OL50086 by the St. Anthony 
Singers, the Boyd Neel Orchestra, and a 
group of soloists (among whom Jennifer 
Vyvyan and William Herbert have most 
to do), with Anthony Lewis as conductor. 
Balance and tone in these recordings are 
exceptionally good. 

Josquin des Prés’s exquisite Ave Maria, 
with four charming secular part songs by 
Janequin, Costeley and ‘‘ Anon,” are well 
sung by the Ensemble Vocal de Paris, con- 
ducted by André Jouve, on London 
Ducretet-Thompson MEL94007. 

Also recommended: For those who 
like Schénberg there is a very good and 
well recorded performance of Pierrot 
Lunaire by the Virtuoso Chamber En- 
semble conducted by René Leibowitz, 
with Ethel Semser dealing confidently and 
expressively with the difficult Sprechgesang 
vocal part (Argo RGS4). 
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Record Review 


Opera 

Decca is to be congratulated upon 
giving us so soon a complete recording of 
The Turn of the Screw, Britten’s latest, and 
as most critics think, best, opera. Per- 
haps because of its more limited appeal 
it does not displace Peter Grimes as first 
among the composer’s operas in my own 
estimation, but it is a work of extra- 
ordinary imagination and technical in- 
genuity, and it has a particularly well 
devised libretto—the work of Myfanwy 
Piper. 

The performance, by the original cast, 
could not be better and one can easily for- 
give a moment or two of faulty intonation 
from young David Hemmings in view of his 
amazing realization of the part of Miles. 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Joan Cross, Peter Pears, 
Olive Dyer, and Arda Mandikian give 
superb accounts of their parts, the latter, 
as the Governess, suggesting, with great 
art, the true reason for the tragedy. The 
orchestral playing of the English Opera 
Group, under the composer’s direction, is 
first-rate, and one is astounded at the 
varied effects Britten can draw from such 
small forces; he uses only thirteen instru- 
ments. How much, it may be asked, will 
this admirable recording mean to those 
who have never seen the opera on the 
stage; how much has it captured the eerie 
atmosphere of the story? If the listener 
takes the trouble to read (or re-read) 
Henry James’s story, I think it can con- 
fidently be said that imagination will do 
the rest, even though something, of course, 
must be lost. We have reason to be proud 
of this superlatively good issue, and I trust 
that Decca’s enterprise in issuing it will be 
abundantly rewarded (Decca LXT3038-9). 

Also recommended: A generally good 
and well recorded performance of 
Moussorgsky’s Khovanshchina by soloists, 
chorus and orchestra of the National 
Opera, Belgrade, conducted by Kreshnir 
Baranovitch. This is a more austere work 
than Boris Godunov, with less action, but 
it contains some remarkably fine music 
(Decca LXT5045-8). 
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Outstanding 


Decca long playing ffrr records 


AWARDED GRANCS PRIX DU DISQUE DE L’ACADEMIE 
CHARLES CROS, 1955 


RICHARD STRAUSS DER ROSENKAVALIER 

Hilde Gueden, Sena Jurinac, 

Maria Reining, Ludwig Weber 
with supporting cast and 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus 

and The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by Erich Kleiber 

LXT 2954-7 


HANDEL MESSIAH 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Norma Procter, 
George Maran, Owen Brannigan 
with The London Philharmonic Choir 
(Chorus Master: Frederic Jackson) and 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Harpsichord: George Malcolm 
Organ: Ralph Downes 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 2921-4 


cimarosa IL MAESTRO DI CAPPELLA 
Fernando Corena with 
L’Orchestra Pomeriggi Musicali di Milano 
conducted by Bruno Amaducci 
LW 5112 (medium play) 


pEBussy JEU X—Poéme dansé; 
SIX EPIGRAPHES ANTIQUES 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2927 


BRAHMS QUINTET IN B MINOR 
for Clarinet and Strings, Opus 115 
Members of The Vienna Octet 
LXT 2858 


Decca translation booklets are available 
for Der Rosenkavalier and Il Maestro di Cappella. 
The former costs 4/6 and includes a special 
thematic guide; the latter is 3d. There is also 
a free leaflet for the Messiah recording, dealing with 
the work and the artists. These publications are 
obtainable from dealers or direct from us 


(postage 3d. extra). 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone:GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 1. 
KEN. 8020 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1954/55 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER. STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
cxaminations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lt. 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. ’Phone: 888/90. 


CORNWALL. .—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: 210011. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 

country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 


Brochure. Tintagel 357. 
UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 
ULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 


South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. ’Phone: 129. 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5S lines). 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


GOLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera— Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and exceilent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


ARROGATE.—Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HIERSTMONCEDX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


Y ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.— King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LLANDUDNO.— Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.”’ 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. "Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


LONDON.— Brown's Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.- Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tarilf. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH. — Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hosteiry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MA&TLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
’Phone: Matlock 39, 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
overlooking Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
*Phone: 15, 


OXFORD. Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2640. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
a Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 


ALISBUR Y.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 
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UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and overlooking Common. 
’Phone: 20286/7. 
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Private Suites. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. “Phone 49. 


“Double Proof” Test 
in ‘BLUE ICE’ for 


be SMITHS de Luxe 


Pecan 


The endurance of the gallant members of the Australian Antarctic 
Expedition, as seen in the T.V. film ‘Blue Ice’, is matched by the watches they 
carry. And the watches are Smiths de Luxe, which have established such a 
remarkable reputation for accuracy and dependability . . . the watches that 
constantly win through rigorous conditions which everywhere confirm the 


factory’s A.1. certificate. All have the Smiths PERMALIFE unbreakable 


mainspring and are unconditionally guaranteed for one year. Sold by 
Jewellers everywhere in a wide selection of beautiful models for men and women. 


Models from £8.19.6 to £63.0.0. 


A.358 17 jewe!, gold-plated B.310 Ladies’ gold-plated mo- 
model. Raised gilt figures on del. 1S jewels. Silvered dial 
black dial or A.352 with silver with raised gilt numerals. 
dial. £10.19.6. £10.10.0. 
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